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URBAN REDEVELOPMENT IN ACTION 
tured is one of the 35 apartment buildings that will make up 


yvesant Town, New York City’s first urban redevelopment project, 


tdue for initial occupancy in the fall; due for completion in 1948. 


THIS MONTH... 


Senators Taft, Ellender, 
Wagner introduce gen- 
eral housing bill ($.866) 


Senator Taft addresses 
NAHO Potomac chapter 
meeting 


Sergei Grimm recom- 
mends changes in S.866 


Philadelphia Redevelop- 
ment Authority’s first 
year of operation reviewed 


é OY 


Greendale’s maintenance 
program described | in ' de- 
tail 


Dallas Health Depart- 
ment-Housing Authority 
cooperate to encourage 
program of tenant health 
supervision page 82 
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—Danger signals... 





are flying that a housing “bust” may explode once more in this country. 

Bad as such a defeat will be to housing progress, the most serious aspect 
of the present situation is the tired, martyred spirit of discouragement that 
is characteristic of too many of those who must be relied on to keep alive 
a national ambition for the abolition of slums, for the provision of adequate 
housing for all families, for the rebuilding of our cities. 

It is not hard to understand why such a spirit is prevalent today. Those 
public officials who have worked for housing progress for the past ten or 
twenty years are tired from their long struggle to pioneer a public housing 
program; they are tired from the frantic effort to provide war housing; they 
are tired from the uphill climb to reconversion; they are tired from the fight 
to meet the veteran housing need. 

The complexity of all these problems is not generally enough recognized 
and accepted. Hence, public pressures for quick action and for dramatic cures 
fall as deadening burdens on officials trying to do a solid, practical day-to-day 
job that will lead to a brighter future. The triple responsibility of those 
officials (1) for performing everyday tasks competently; (2) for doing so 
while helping to formulate overall policies that will achieve future strength 
and stability for housing; and (3) for contributing adequately in these two 
areas while attempting to do the specialized and time-consuming job of 
creating public understanding of what the housing problem is and of gaining 
public support for the necessary national policies that must be established to 
achieve a sound housing program—these three responsibilities call for more 
endurance, more vitality, more ingenuity and fertility of ideas than many of 
us can muster. 

But, somehow, a fresh and strong and urgent spirit of progress must be 
reintroduced into the housing field. It is frequently said that depressions 
and “busts” are due as much to psychological contagion as to economic 
imbalances. If those who must be looked to for leadership in housing begin 
io infect one another with a spirit of discouragement and defeat, the plunge— 
if it comes—will come all the sooner and all the more drastically. 

And then housing officials will find themselves saddled with even more 
overwhelming responsibilities. For in periods of depression, the governmental 
agency, the public official, becomes the refuge of hope. Even now the public 
is daily showing itself more and more willing to countenance more and more 
direct governmental housing aid. It is only the feverish glow of a boom 
period that obscures that fact. Governmental aid is now being poured out 
indirectly to the producer and to the middle-man in a flood of credit- 
facilitating devices. If the housebuilding industry fails to meet the country’s 
real housing needs, soon, direct governmental aid to the consumer, at the 
expense of the producer and the middle-man, is inevitable. Public officials, 
now overburdened and staggering under the weight of their current jobs, 
will find it hard going to undertake such an added responsibility. In  self- 
protection, then, they must contribute now the best thinking and the best 
effort of which they are capable to the formulation of a sane and balanced 
program of joint public-private housing enterprise. 
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Senators Taft, Ellender, Wagner 
Introduce General Housing Bill on March 10 


Hearings begin on March 18 in Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency—will be short. Congressman Javits introduces companion 
bill in House; hearings by House Banking and Currency Committee 
may be delayed in starting, long in duration, highly controversial. 


On March 10, the Senate received 
for the third time in less than two 
years—a general housing bill, designed 
to establish a permanent national hous 
ing program directed toward “a decent 
home and a suitable living environ 
ment ior every American family.” 

On that date, Senators Taft, Ellender, 
and Wagner joined in the bi-partisan 
sponsorship of S. 866—the National 
Housing Commission bill. This bill 
differs somewhat from the one spon 
sored by the same group of Senators on 
November 14, 1945, known as S. 1592, 
the General Housing Bill of 1945. 

The specific points of difference be 
tween S. 866 and S. 1592 are noted 
below. Consideration of these points 
ol difference was to be the sole order 
ot business for the hearings on the new 
bill, set to begin on March 18, accord 
ing to Senator Tobey (New Hamp 
shire), the Chairman of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, to 
which the bill was committed. Senator 
Tobey, in fact, scheduled only four 
days of hearings, feeling that the ex 
1945-46 hearings on S. 1592 had 
already put on record all important 


LONSI\ ¢ 


pro and con testimony with reterence 
to the tundamental principles of a 
national housing program as laid down 
in 5. 866. Senator Tobey also expressed 
the conviction that the bill could be 
brought to the Senate floor speedily 

and the general feeling was that it 


would get early and favorable action. 


House Action 

In the House, Congressman Javits 
(New York) on March 12 introduced 
H. R. 2523 as a companion bill to the 
Tatt-Ellender-Wagner bill. It was re 
ferred to the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, of which Con 
gressman Wolcott (Michigan) is chair 
man. 

It is here that the 1947 effort to 
formulate a national housing program 
is expected to run against the stiffest 
opposition, Congressman Wolcott has 
said that he does not “think there 
will be time” this season to consider 
any public housing or slum clearane« 
bill. He has made this statement even 
In spite of the fact that he himself was 


March, 1947 


expected to re-introduce a general hous 
ing bill that he sponsored last year 
which made no provision tor additional 
public housing, for cooperative housing, 
or tor yield insurance, and which 
recommended dissolution of the Na 
tional Housing Agency. That bill was 
the expression of Mr. Wolcott's hous 
ing convictions, from which he has not 
deviated in the past SIX OF eight months. 
On March 13, he introduced a_ bill 
(H.R. 2549) recommending the r 
moval of all housing controls now be 
ing imposed by 

Creedon in the administration of the 


Housing Expediter 
veterans emergency housing program 
The House Banking and Currency 
Committee was to begin hearings on 
this bill on March 19 and was to tollow 
those deliberations by an investigation 
into the activities of the Reconstruc 
tion Finance Corporation and_ other 
With ad 


journment fixed for July 31,° Congress 


government ¢ redit agencies. 


man Wolcott is quoted as saying with 
reference to the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill, “I don’t see’ now how the com 
mittee is going to find time to make 
the extensive inquiry members think 
should be made betore any action is 


takea.” 


Amendments Pending 
Testitying at the first day's Senat 
committee hearings were Senators 
Taft and Ellender and NHA_ Ad 
ministrator Raymond M. Foley. Civ 
interest groups and educational organ 
izations were scheduled to give testi 
mony on subsequent days. (NAHO 
Executive Director Woodbury was to 
appear on March 20, as were also for 
mer Mayor LaGuardia and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Jr.) Opposition witnesses 
were to testify some time during the 
week of March 24. 

The understanding is that at least 
two of the mayor veterans organizations 
are prepared to submit a series of 
amendments to S. 866 
when it comes to the floor of the Senate 
or the House. The CIO is also known 
to be preparing amendments. 


presumably 


In gen 
eral, these amendments will provide 
for: increased protection to mortgagors 


against property loss during periods 


ol unemployment, emergency, cte.; 


further liberalization of a number 
of the private financing aids to low- 
and ~~ middle-income family hous 
ing and to mutual ownership housing; 
devices for encouraging use of the pro 
posed yield insurance plan and for 
the manutacture of prefabricated, hous 
ing and new types of building mate- 
rials; direct’ subsidies for moderate 
rental housing, in line with the bill 
introduced by Congresswoman Doug 


las (see February Journal, page 37). 


Differences 

The principal differences between the 
new S. 866 and the old S, 1592 ar 
summarized as tollows 

National Housing Agency: the new 
bill provides for a “Housing Commis 
sion” rather than a Housing Adminis 
trator to handle the job of coordinat 
ing national housing policies S. 866 
proposes a permanent National Hous 
ing Commission composed of an Ad 
ministrator, the commiussioners ol 
NHA’s three present constituent agen 
cies, and representatives of the Depart 
ment of the Treasury, the Department 
of Agriculture, the Veterans Adminis 
tration, RFC, and “any other Federal 
agencies that the President might desig 
present NHA con 


inde px nde nt 


nate.” The three 
stituents would become 


agencies under the provisions of S. 866 


Mutual Ownership Housing: som 
what less liberal financing aids are pro 
vided in S. 866 tor mutual ownership 
housing than in §S. 1592—90 per cent 
loans as against 95 per cent; 4 per cent 
interest as against 3!) per cent. Fur 
ther, the previous authorization for the 
Federal National Mortgag« 


to provide a market for such loans 


Association 
or to make such loans—is eliminated 
in S. 866. 

Public Housing: th 
tributions permitted are increased in 
the new bill to $26,400,000 over th 
$22 million provided in S. 1592. Inas 


1 
annual con 


much as there has been no change in 
the 125,000 units of housing permitted 
to be constructed annually, for each of 
the first four years following enact 


ment of the bill, the increased sub 
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sidy allowance is presumed to be for 
the purpose of meeting increased con- 
struction (the per-room 
specified in the United States Housing 
Act of 1937 were increased by $250 
in S. 1592, as it passed the Senate in 
April 1946 and S. 866 raises the limit 
by still another $250 [$450 for 
Alaska } ). 

Housing Research: the provision in 
S. 1592 for aid to localities in studying 
their housing needs by the authoriza 
tion of an appropriation of $25 mil 
lion over a period of five years is 
omitted in S. 866. Also, S. 866 does 
not include provision for a 
director of research, nor for research 
laboratory facilities. 

Prevailing Wage Requirement: the 
requirement incorporated in S. 1592 
that “prevailing wages” be paid to con 
struction labor employed on FHA 
insured housing is eliminated in S. 866. 

Urban Redevelopment: the previous 
bill authorized the NHA Administra- 
tor to delegate responsibility for ad- 
ministering an urban redevelopment 
program; such authority to delegate is 
prohibited in S. 866. In connection 
with the land assembly program, S. 866 
makes these requirements more severe 
than S. 1592 by requiring that the 
community-supplied public works and 
facilities must be within the project 
area; also tax abatement is eliminated 
as a possible credit. 

Rural Housing: FPHA aid is lim 
ited to rural non-farm housing. S. 866 
clarifies responsibilities of FPHA and 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Opposition 

Opposition that S. 866 will encounter 
—in addition to, and in connection 
with, that expected in the House Com 
mittee on Banking and Currency 
will come from the same sources that 
opposed S, 1592. The National Asso 
ciation of Real Estate Boards has al 
ready made its position clear. Herbert 
U. Nelson, NAREB’s Executive Vice- 
president, said on March 11: “We will 
attack Senator Robert A. Taft on the 
public housing issue with all we have 
and we will carry the fight deep into 
every congressional district in Ohio.” 
He said further that a fourteen-organ- 
ization combine had been mobilized to 
defeat S. 866. “This pool of 14 organ- 
izations represents 400,000 business 
firms, large and small, throughout the 
land,” he said. “They are lined up to 
hold Republicans to their professed de- 
fense of free enterprise. We will take 
Taft’s presidential nomination delega- 
tion away from him on this issue .. . 
He can’t be a great conservative leader 
and play with public housers.” 

The United States Savings and Loan 
League at its recent annual convention 
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national 








adopted _ the resolution: 
“Socialized housing has no place in a 
society where the private ownership 
of real estate is expected to flourish 

. . because the Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
bill was largely directed toward ex- 
panding the socialized housing pro- 
gram, we continued op- 
position to this measure.” 

The National Home and Property 
Owners Foundation (originally spon- 
sored by NAREB) had as one of its 
organizational purposes the deteat ot 
any legislation related to public hous 


following 


recommend 


ing. It has already opened up an at 
tack against Senator Tobey’s method 
of conducting hearings on S. 866. 
Another industry group that can be 
expected to oppose the bill is the Na 
tional Association ot Home 
although at the time of its annual con- 
ference in February it apparently took 


Suilders, 


no stand against such legislation. 
Summary of S. 866 

Title I—Declaration of National 
Housing Policy: “The Congress hereby 
declares that the general welfare and 
security of the Nation require a 
production of residential construction 
and related community development 
sufficient to remedy the serious cumu- 
lative housing shortage, to eliminate 
slums and blighted areas, to realize as 
soon as feasible the goal of a decent 
home and a suitable living environ 
ment for every American family, and 
to. . . enable the housing industry to 
make its full contribution toward an 
economy of maximum employment, 
production, and purchasing power.” 

Title II—National Housing Commis 
sion: This Title provides for a perma- 
nent National Housing Commission 
composed of an Administrator (with 
his administrative staff) and a Co- 
ordinating Council composed of the 
Administrator, the heads of FHLBA, 
FHA, FPHA, and representatives ot 
the Department of the Treasury, the 
Department of Agriculture, the Veter 
ans Administration, RFC, and any 
other federal agencies that the Presi- 
dent might designate. All of the pow- 
ers of the Commission are vested in 
the Administrator. The Coordinat 
ing Council, which is an advisory body, 
provides the means for working out 
harmonious relationships with respect 
to the housing functions of the par 
ticipating agencies. 

The Administrator, with the active 
advice and assistance of the Coordinat- 
ing Council, is to develop coordinated 
housing policies and programs for the 
federal government; to interpret gen- 
eral policies and seek to resolve dif- 
ferences or disagreements that may 
arise with respect to the housing func- 
tions and activities administered in the 


agencies represented on the Coordinat 
ing Council; and to report to the Presi- 
dent and to the Congress on the 
progress of the program and recom- 
mend executive action or legislation 
necessary or desirable in the further 
ance of the national housing objective 
and policy established by Title I. 
Each represented on the 
Coordinating 


agency 
Council is specifically 
charged with the duty to cooperate 
actively in the work ot the Na 
tional Commission 


Housing and to 


1 
nous 


administer its 
with the 


coordinate and 
ing programs consistently 
general housing policies and programs 
developed by the Administrator unde: 
the bill and with their other responsi- 


bilities and policies established by law 


The bill recognizes that there are to 
be no directive controls or detailed ad 
ministrative supervision by the Ad 


ministrator over the agencies repic 


sented on the Coordinating Council ( or 
other federal agencies), which are to 
have full operating responsibility for 
the functions and activities relating t 
housing vested in them by Congress. 

Title I1]—Federal Home Loan Bank 
Administration, Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, and Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority: The effect of this Title 
is to provide that with the termina 
tion of Executive Order 9070 and the 
present National Housing Agency 
established thereby, the FHLBA, FHA, 
and FPHA are not to revert to the 
Federal Loan and Federal Works Agen 
cies. The FHLBA, the FHA, and the 
FPHA, theretore, would become inde 
pendent agencies (subject to the co 
ordinating and policy functions of the 
National Housing Administrator, as 
provided in Title II). Also, all of the 
direct housing functions of the govern 
ment (such as Lanham Act and other 
war and emergency housing) previous 
ly scattered among numerous agencies 
and which were consolidated into 
FPHA by Executive Order 9070 would, 
under the bill, remain so consolidated 
in FPHA. Likewise, the HOLC, the 
FSLIC, the chartering and supervision 
of Federal Savings and Loan Associa 
tions, and the Home Loan Bank Sys 
tem would continue to be administered 
in the Federal Home Loan Bank Ad 
ministration under a single Adminis 
trator (rather than by a board as was 
the case prior to Order 9070). 

Title IV—Housing Research: “To 
assist in increasing the production ot 
better housing and progressively reduc 
ing housing costs, and in making avail- 
able data on national housing needs, 
demand, and supply,” the National 
Housing Administrator shall engage in 
technical research and provide tech 
nical advice and guidance to commu 
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nities tor local housing studies, surveys, 
and planning. 


Title V—Existing Home Ownership 
and Rental Housing Aids: This Title 
strengthens the existing tools of the 
Home Loan Bank and Federal Hous 
ing Administrations to enable them 
to service moderate-income families and 
veterans more effectively. For the Bank 
\dministration, it (1) expands the 
lending powers of the Home Loan 
Banks and of federally-chartered sav 
ings and loan associations to permit 
their full participation in the FHA 
insurance and G.I. Bill of Rights home 
loan programs, and (2) improves the 
insurance protection provided by the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. For FHA, certain perfect 
ing amendments are provided which 
relate to all three of its basic existing 
programs (home modernization 
repair, home ownership, and 


and 
rental 
housing), including, for example, (1) 
a provision with respect to the lapsing 
ot debt service payments when neces 
sary as a result of unemployment or 
other misfortune beyond the control 
ot the home owner, and (2) provisions 
to help FHA to cope with the problems 


created by higher construction costs. 


Titke VI—Home Ownership and 
Rental Housing for Families of Lower 
Income: Title VI contains a basic plan 
tor enabling private enterprise to serve 
middle-income families who have been 
largely in a “no man’s land” between 
private and public housing activity. In 
connection with new homes where the 
mortgage principal is not more than 
$5,000 (or $6,000, if required because 
ot higher costs—the homes themselves 
would cost about $5,300 to $6,300 or 
less), the Title adds three innovations 
to the FHA system: (1) to make initial 
purchase easier, the insured loan would 
cover 95 per cent of the cost of the 
house (as compared with a present 90 
per cent maximum); (2) to lessen the 
monthly financing charges, the maxi- 
mum period of repayment would be 
extended to 30 years instead of the 
present 25, and the maximum statutory 
interest rate would be reduced from 
5 to 4 per cent; and (3) to encourage 
participation by builders in this low- 
priced house program, the FHA would 
be permitted to issue firm mortgage- 
insurance commitments to builders up 
to 85 per cent of the value of the house. 
The Title VI plan would likewise assist 
private enterprise to serve middle- 
income families with rental or mutual 
ownership housing projects. It pro 
vides for 90 per cent FHA insured 
loans; 40 year maturities; and a maxi- 
mum interest rate of 4 per cent. The 

(Continued Column 1, page 62) 
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Senator Taft Discusses $.866 
at NAHO Potomac Chapter Meeting 


Reathrming his belief in public hous 
ing, Senator Robert A. Taft, Repub 
lican of Ohio, told a capacity audience 
at the Potomac Chapter’s March 
monthly luncheon meeting that “the 
housing problem in the United States 
can not be cured without public hous 
ing. 

Tait, 
introduced 


Senator 
cently 


co-sponsor of the re 
Taft-Ellender-Wag 
ner long range housing measure S. 866 


(see pages 59-62), said that the pro 
vision of decent housing was a proper 
function of the tederal government. 
“Public housing is not socialism,” he 
asserted, “but a 


tion.” 


government obliga- 
It was the Senator's opinion that 
there is no more important problem 
contronting the nation than housing 
According to the Senator, studies 
undertaken in the past by various Con 
gressional have revealed 


that housing legislation has been en- 


committees 


acted in piecemeal fashion with result 
ant overlapping, duplication, and in 
terterence. He pointed out that govern 
mental housing 
labeled an 
“bureaucratic waste.” 


activities were often 
example of 


The new bill, in 


outstanding 
the opinion ot the Senator, will coor 
dinate the various programs of federal 
housing agencies without encroaching 
upon the autonomy of the constituent 
units of the Commission. He empha 
that the Coordinating Council 
would not concern itself with the ad 
ministration of the programs of the 
Various constituent units but would 
establish a general overall policy for 


sized 


governmental housing activities. 


The Need 

The last housing Census showed that 
ot 29 million non-farm housing units, 
6 million were classified as substandard 
and, in the opinion of Senator 
Taft, “are not fit in which to bring up 
American children.” He asserted that 
private enterprise can not sell homes 
to more than one-half of the popula 
tion and can not provide decent hous 
ing for the 
come 


in the lowest-in- 
“hand-me-down” 


families 
The 
theory ot supply ing 


groups. 
housing to low- 


income tamilies ts, 
the Senator, not very 
cause at the bottom of 


down” 


in the opinion ot 
satistactory be 
the “hand-me 
slums 


scale are the and sub 


standard houses. 

Mr. Taft was emphatic in his be 
liet that the government has 
a definite obligation to provide decent 


federal 


housing for those low-income tamilies 


who can not afford to provide it tor 


themselves. This obligation is justified 


j 


on the same grounds as is the 


gov rm 
and 


The Senator discussed 


ment’s provision of education 


health services. 
possible substitutes for public low-rent 


housing: rent certificates, privately 


built limited-dividend projects, subs 


dies to private enterprise—and rejected 


all ot them as solutions to the problem 


of housing low-income families. In his 
opinion, the extension of the present 
public housing program is the best 


method of attacking the problem. The 


Senator concluded that as long as 


private real estate interests oppose pub 
without any substitute, 


no other 


1K housing 


there 1s choice but federally 


aided public housing 
Prospects for S. 866 Passing 


[he Senator 
whether the bill 


could not predict 


would be passed by 


both Houses this year, because of th 
heavy legislative load tacing Congress 
He said that it was too early to venture 
a guess as to the date of passage He 


assured the audience, however, that he 


would work to secure 


1doption of the 
measure 

Senator Taft was introduced by John 
Ihider, Ofhcer ot the Na 
tional Capital Housing Authority. Th 
speakers’ table included Bernard | 
Loshbough, Chairman, Potomac Chap 
ter of NAHO; S. Dolan Donohoe, past 
Washington Real Estate 
Board; Dillon S. Myer, Commissioner, 
FPHA: General U.S, Grant II], Chai 
man, National Capital Park and Plat 
ning Commission; William K. Divers, 
Assistant Administrator, NHA; Frank 


R. Creedon, Housing Expediter; John 


Executive 


preside nt, 


H. Fahey, Commissioner, FHLBA: 
Waldron E. Leonard, Director, District 
ot Columbia Veterans Service Center 


and Chairman, Veterans Metropolitat 
\rea Housing Committee; and Cok 
man Woodbury, 
NAHO. 


In addition to a 


Executive Dhrector, 
record turn-out ot 
NAHO Potomac Chapter members tor 
the luncheon than 
300 guests included the National Park 


meeting, the more 
and Planning Commission, representa 
tives of the United States Chamber of 
Board ot 
Trade, Washington Real Estate Board, 
American Institute of Architects, Wash 
Building 


Commerce, Washington 


ington Congress, and the 
Plan 


] ] 
Delegations were also present 


Citizens Council for Community 
ning. 
from the following Virginia local hous 
Nortolk, Alexandria, 
Richmond, and Bristol: and from the 
Allegheny County 
Housing Authority 


ing authorities: 


(Pennsylvania) 
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(Continuea jrom page 61) 
Title contemplates that FHA will col- 
lect premiums to cover both estimated 
losses and administrative expenses on 
these new insurance plans. 

Title VII—Yield Insurance for 
Rental Housing: This Title provides 
for a special program of yield insur- 
ance, to be administered by FHA, de 
signed to encourage direct investment 
by institutional and other large-scale 
investors in rental housing for families 
of moderate income. It guarantees, in 
return for the making of such an in 
vestment at an annual return upon out- 
standing investment ranging trom 3% 
to 4 per cent, a minimum return of 
2% per cent per annum on outstand 
ing investment (plus 2 per cent amor 
tization of the full capital investment) 
until such time as only 15 per cent of 
the original investment remains un 
amortized. As in the case of FHA’s 
other programs, a self-sustaining pro 
gram made possible by appropriate 
premium charges is contemplated. Al 
together, a billion-dollar insurance pro 
gram is authorized, 

Title VIII—Land Assembly and 
Preparation for Redevelopment: This 
Title sets forth a program for federal 
aid to localities for the clearance of 
slums and blighted areas so as to make 
such areas available for redevelopment 
with the active participation of private 
enterprise. The essence of this plan is 
that federal and local aid will be com 
bined to bring the cost of land acquisi 
tion and preparation for redevelopment 
down to the point where its reuse in 
accord with sound planning principles 
will be feasible. This write-down is 
to be accomplished by federal and local 
contributions with the requirement that 
the local contributions must equal (1) 
at least one-third of the net project 
cost (i.e., the difference between the 
cost of the project and the new capital 
or reuse value of the land comprising 
the project area), and (2) at least one- 
half the federal subsidy base. Federal 
aid under this plan extends only to 
the acquisition and preparation of the 
land and the write-down of its cost to 
its reuse value and not to the various 
building undertakings that will be put 
on the land as it is redeveloped. The 
Title requires feasible methods for both 
the temporary and permanent reloca- 
tion of the families who are displaced 
as a result of the clearance of the re- 
development area. 

For this plan, the Title provides 
$500 million in temporarv federal loans 
that must be repaid in full with in- 
terest within five years and for a five- 
year program in permanent loans at the 
rate of $50 million a year, repayable 
in full with interest in not more than 
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These federal loans would 
cover only part of the project costs; 
most of the borrowing would be local. 
For the federal contributions to help 
cover the write-down, the bill author- 
izes annual contributions to be con 
tracted for at the rate of $4 million a 
year for each of five years next follow 
ing the enactment of the bill, involving 
a maximum commitment by the fed 
eral government of $20 million a year 
in annual contributions at the end ot 
the five-year period. Such contribu 
tions would run for not more than 45 
years. 


45 years. 


These aids would be enough 


to cover about $1'% billion of land 
acquisition and site preparation. 
Titlke IX—Urban Low-Rent Hous- 


ing: This Title provides for the re 
sumption of the public low-rent hous 
ing and slum clearance program needed 
to serve those families whose incomes 
are so low that private enterprise, even 
with the improved aids provided in 
this bill, can not hope to service them. 
In order that the current higher costs 
of construction may not prevent the 
provision of housing needed for vet 
erans and others of low income, the 
section (following the pattern estab 
lished in Title V_ with respect to 
FHA’s programs) authorizes 
increases in cost limitations. 


certain 
For the 
federal contributions to help reduce 
rentals so that they will be within the 
means of low-income families, the Title 
authorizes annual contributions to be 
contracted for at the rate of $26,400, 
000 a year for each of the four years 
next following the enactment of the 
bill, involving an additional maximum 
commitment by the federal govern 
ment of $105,600,000 a year at the end 
of the four-year period. Such con 
tributions would run for not more than 
45 years, as compared with a present 
statutory maximum of 60 years. This 
Title would more than 
500,000 units of public low-rent hous 
ing built over a four-year period. 
Title X—Farm Housing: The Title 
provides for assistance by the Depart 
ment of Agriculture to provide for 
farm families who can not otherwise 
obtain adequate housing, For families 
on farms potentially capable of provid 
ing an adequate income, the Title 
authorizes 33-year loans by the Secre 
tary at interest not exceeding 4 per 
cent, with limited subsidy assistance, 


cover not 


where needed, for a period not exceed 
ing 10 years, in the form of a partial 
credit against loan interest and prin 
cipal. For families on farms not poten 
tially capable of providing an adequate 
income, the Title authorizes special 
loans or grants by the Secretary for 
minor improvements to meet minimum 
health standards. For the purposes of 





























WORKERS IN 
THE BUILDING 
TRADES LOSE 
20 TO 30 PER 
CENT OF THEIR 
TIME IN AN AVERAGE 
YEAR BECAUSE OF 
| SEASONAL LAY-OFFS ; 











this Title, the Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized to undertake loans total 
ing $250 million for a four-year period 
and contributions or grants reaching 
a maximum rate at the end of four 
years of $10 million a year, 

Title XI—Rural Non-Farm Hous- 
ing: This Title provides for rural non 
farm families who can not otherwise 


obtain adequate housing. For such 
families, the Title authorizes assist 


ance by FPHA under a variant of the 
established — public 
through winch it is adapted to the 
special needs in rural areas. For the 
purposes of this Title, FPHA is author 
ized to contract for annual contribu 
tions at the rate of $5 million a year 
for each of the five years next follow 
ing enactment of the bill, involving 
a maximum commitment of $25 mil 
lion a year at the end of the five-year 
period. 


housing program 


Title XII—Disposition of Permanent 
Federally Owned Housing: War hous 
ing may be sold by FPHA to local 
public agencies (who would be re 
quired, in selecting tenants, to give 
preference to families of servicemen 
and veterans) after the President finds 
that it is no longer needed for purposes 
of war and “when the governing body 
of the locality involved finds that it 
would be in the best interests of the 
community or of the families of serv- 
icemen and veterans therein to make 
such housing available as low-rent hous 
ing for families of low income.” 

Title XII]—Miscellaneous Provisions: 
This Title contains various technical 
administrative provisions and standard 
miscellaneous provisions. 
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Changes in $.866 Required to Reflect 
Current Economic and Social Trends 


Since the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill 
was originally proposed, many things 
have happened. Price levels have risen: 
the cost of construction has become ex 
cessively high; the nature and extent of 
the housing problem has changed, etc. 
The tollowing are some observations 
as to the effect of such changes upon 
the provisions of the bill, as re-intro 
duced on March 10 (see pages 59-62). 

Dollar Values Obsolete 

1. The bill relies upon dollar values 
to express certain limits of cost, instead 
ot making it a matter of administrative 
determination. Thus, in Title VI, deal 
ing with mortgage insurance for home 
owners of lower income, the maximum 
tor a 95 per cent mortgage is fixed at 
$5000. This means that unless low- 
income families have more than 5 per 
cent equity, the house can not be worth 
more than $5263. There are no houses 
being built at that price, at least in our 
section of the country. We hope prices 
will come down but when and how 
much, is a matter of speculation. (Edi- 
tor’s note—Title VI does recognize this 
problem to a certain extent by per 
mittmg a maximum of $6000 “if re 
quired by higher costs.”’) 

Owned Homes at Low Cost Needed 

2. At present, provision for low-cost 
homes is particularly vital, not only be 
cause of the importance of the home 
ownership principle but because the 
provision of such housing offers an al 
ternative to the rental housing that is 
now the only answer to the need of 
those who can not afford to buy 
medium priced homes. However, what 
the low-cost scheme needs most par 


ticularly now (to offset the current 


high cost of construction, which was 
not visualized by the drafters of the 
original bill) is a very low rate of in- 
terest to bring down the annual cost. 

The latest land economics data bring 
out clearly the continued trend of vast 
real estate activity on the fringe of our 
cities—and even beyond the existing 
boundaries of urban areas. National 
safety certainly justifies this trend— 
and better roads, automobiles, and bus 
service make living outside the city 
more feasible. All of which means the 
building of more and more small 
homes. Yet the bill is stressing housing 
tor low-income families in rebuilt 
blighted areas, in multiple low-rental 
dwellings. 

A recent survey of last year’s resi- 
sential construction in our area in- 
dicated a surprisingly large amount of 
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building in the rural district. Many of 
the houses were of the most modest 
type. It is interesting to note, too, that 
several local housing authorities 
throughout the country (including that 
of the City of Boston, with its $10 
million program) are trying to work 
out something along the lines of small 
home construction instead of the de 
veloping of multiple low-rental projects. 

Provisions in the bill for a lower rate 
of interest in the case of the home 
ownership plan are much less favorable 
than those for the low-rental scheme. 
Moderate Rental Housing Need Acute 

3. Another important change in the 
housing situation is that the bulk of 
the problem now concerns the mod 
erate-income group. The ranks of this 
income group were greatly expanded 
by the addition to it of that portion ol 
the low-income group whose economic 
conditions have recently been consid 
erably improved. This improvement 
has resulted from the social legislation 
carried out simultaneously with the 
initial housing program, through the 
efforts of the labor organizations and, 
of course, through the general improve 
ment of economic conditions. There 
are today more families than ever be 
fore in the history of the country with 
incomes just above the limit permissi 
ble for admission to low-rental projects. 
Yet the bill almost directly deprives 
them from any direct benefits of its 
provisions. Because of the housing 
shortage, instead of the “lower third” 
of our population being “ill housed, 
etc.,’ we have the “middle half” of 
our families living in overcrowded or 
congested houses. The overcrowding 
and congestion are conditions not nec 
essarily related to “slums and blight.” 


Yield Insurance Plan Inadequate 


When it comes to the all-important 
provisions for moderate rental housing, 
we find them centered in Title VII of 
the bill, dealing with the so-called 
“yield insurance” scheme. Without re 
flecting upon the idea of yield insur 
ance, it is fair to say that it is quite 
impractical to rely upon this untried 
scheme for the prompt solution of the 
most important phase of the current 
housing problem. The vast quantity 
of moderate rental housing can be pro- 
vided only through the participation in 
such a program by large numbers of 
investors, big and small. But it must 
be recalled that it took some years be 
fore the FHA mortgage insurance plan 
was finally accepted by investors. 


SERGE! N. GRIMM 
Executive Director, Syracuse 
Housing Authority 


\ more “sure-hre” measure to deal 
with the problem of rental housing for 
moderate income tamilies is needed. 
Such proposals:as the one embodied in 
the bill sponsored by Representative 
Douglas of California and the one sub 
mitted by the Chairman of the New 
York City Housing Authority during 
the hearings on S. 1592 last year, il 
lustrate the need. 

Another evidence of the need is the 
recent “liberalization” of the regula 
tions pertaining to Section 608 of Title 
VI of the National Housing Act, 
which involves the extension of the 
period of amortization by lowering the 
initial payment on the principal from 
2 per cent to 14, per cent and by prom 
ising to consider favorably the reh 
nancing of the mortgage in case of 
future financial difficulties. 

The latter part of the “liberalization” 
may contain a clue to a type of insur 
ance plan that the investors might 
accept more readily; 1e., further and 
outright liberalization of Section 608 
for the kind of rental housing con 
templated by Title VII of the bill 
However, the risk of any insurance on 
moderate rental housing at this time 
is likely to be excessive because of the 
present inflated cost of construction. 


Subsidies to Offset High Costs 


4. The excessive cost of construction 
is still another change in housing econ 
omics since the original preparation 
of a General Housing bill. Because of 
these excessive costs, rents must be set 
so high that, outside the larger centers 
such as New York, only a limited num 
ber of dwellings can be provided at 
such rents. It might well be that we 
should consider an outright provision 
for writing off some of the excess of 
cost by means of some form of capital 
grant or premium. This device would 
reduce the risk and could be used to 
reduce the required rents, which other 
wise, of course, are too high tor most 
moderate income families. After the 
first World War, several European 
countries resorted to.such an outright 
capital subsidy, 

If public funds can be provided tor 
premiums to producers, they also can 
be made available for premiums to 
developers of moderate rental housing, 
at least during the coming year. What 
ever is provided in the bill should bx 
of such a nature that it will assure 

(Continued on page 64) 
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VETERANS COOP SIGNS SALES CONTRACT 





Naylor Gardens in Washington, D. C., is passing from public to private ownership in 
the above picture. Shown are Dillon S. Myer (seated), Commissioner of the Federal 
Public Housing Authority, as he signs a conditional sales agreement with the Veterans 
Co-operative Housing Association for the purchase of the Gardens, a 748-unit devel- 
opment built in 1943 by the Defense Homes Corporation. 

Shown with Mr. Myer at the January 15, 1947, signing ceremony are, standing 
left to right: Louis B. Arnold; Harry DeWitt, president of the Coop; Nicholas Zapple; 


and Colonel William Roberts. 


$.866 CHANGES NEEDED— 

(Continued from page 63) 
quick and effective application by the 
building industry. 


Use of Existing Housing 

5. During the war, knowledge of 
housing economics has been greatly ad- 
vanced. The development of housing 
market analysis techniques has made 
it possible to tabulate and understand 
how the whole community housing 
scheme works. Not to make full use of 
this knowledge in developing the new 
housing program would be inconceiva 
ble. 

One of the most significant things 
we have learned in housing economics 
is the simple truth that, by and large, 
the bulk of the housing problem can 
be solved through the use of existing 
housing facilities. (Incidentally, in the 
case of large families, it is particularly 
advantageous to utilize existing large 
homes—not the mansions, but the 
older homes built for large, middle 
class families of previous generations.) 
The bill does provide for the “rehabili 
tation of the buildings comprising the 
project, preventing or arresting the 
spread of blight,” but there is not a 
single word in the bill relative to the 
utilization of existing wholesome, even 
though obsolete, homes in wholesome 
neighborhoods. 

An understanding of housing econ- 
omics suggests that the way for us to 
proceed is through stimulation of the 
construction of new low-cost homes 
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and of moderate rental housing, thus 
generating a substantial number of 
vacancies in obsolescent but wholesome 
houses, and thus allowing some of the 
lower-income families to move into 
these vacancies without the necessity 
for any expenditures for rehabilitation, 
conversion, etc. Instead, the bill stresses 
two extremes: more new construction 
of modern rental units for families of 
low income, while families of high 
income are expected either to continue 
to occupy less modern, and therefore 
less desirable, accommodations or to 
remodel, repair, or reconstruct existing 
substandard buildings. This is not to 
say that new low-rental housing con 
struction is not needed; it should be a 
supplement to the principal means of 
housing lower income families, which, 
just as for families of other economic 
levels, has to be largely via the utiliza- 
tion of existing homes. 
To Sum Up... 

To sum it up, the provisions of the 
bill are weakest for the largest part 
of the population, whose problem is 
now the greatest. 

It is to be hoped that, in fairness to 
the Congressional sponsors of the bill 
responsible housing officials throughout 
the country will come forth with the 
kind of suggestions necessary to make 
the bill the up-to-date answer to the 
housing problem that is so urgently 
needed—and that they will be given 
an opportunity to present their sug- 
gestions where they will do some good. 





Union Cooperative 
Builds Fifty Houses 


Last August the first families moved 
into Stonewall Heights—a fifty-family 
cooperative development in Front 
Royal, Virginia, sponsored by Local 
371 of the Textile Workers Union. The 
two-bedroom houses built to FHA 
specifications cost the occupants $6050 
to $7050—$33.68 per month after a 
$650 down payment—as against their 
appraised valuation of $8500. 

Front Royal is a small town some 
60 miles from Washington ( prewar 
population 2400). Its acute housing 
problem resulted from the wartime ex 
pansion of the American Viscose Cor 
poration plant in the city. Local union 
officials were dissatisfied with a pro 
posed remedy to build FHA-financed 
houses to sell for $8000 and rent for 
$50 per month and, therefore, decided 
to take matters into their own hands 
to see if they couldn’t provide housing 
at prices the workers could afford. 
Average weekly earnings of the textile 
workers ran about $30 to $40. 

The result was the establishment late 
in 1944 of the Old Dominion Housing 
Corporation—a cooperative group fi- 
nanced in part through members’ 
shares, part through loans from the 
International Textile Workers Union 
and some Virginia locals, and the re 
mainder through a loan from a Vir 
ginia bank. Experienced TWU housers, 
President Emil Rieve and Washington 
representative John W. Edelman, 
joined in the project, Mr. Edelman 
becoming president of the new corpora 
tion. Architect was Alfred Kastner of 
Washington. Messrs. Rieve, Edelman, 
and Kastner had previously worked to 
gether in 1934 in the promotion ot 
Carl Mackley Houses in Philadelphia 

a limited-dividend project financed 


through a PWA loan. 


Future Plans 


Original plans of Stonewall Heights 
called for the construction of 400 
houses but they were later reduced to 
150. A 57-acre farm was bought tor 
the project and construction of the 
first 50 houses began in June 1945. 
One hundred additional lots are ready 
for future construction. The union 
acted as its own contractor and builder 
because it was impossible to find a 
construction firm that would build 
within the corporation’s budget. Stand 
ard design of the houses made it possi- 
ble to have a large part of the lumber 
used precut at the mill. 

The houses are of masonry construc- 
tion, placed on 65 x 130 foot lots. Each 


(Continued column 1, page 89) 
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BOSTON 
Building Unemployment in Face of 
Construction Backlog 

The paradox of mounting unem 
ployment in the building trades in the 
Boston area in the face of a vast back 
log of construction projects awalung 
federal approval was last month cited 
as evidence of poor planning by E. A. 
Johnson, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Building Trades Council of Metropoli- 
tan Boston. Out of work at that time 
were some 2400 skilled carpenters, 
bricklayers, stone-masons, electricians, 
and engineers in Greater Boston- 
nearly half the skilled building workers 
in the area, Mr. Johnson reported. On 
the other hand, he called attention to 
recent approvals by FHA and _ the 
Civilian Production Administration of 
millions of dollars worth of residential 
and commercial projects, while many 
more such projects, worth billions of 
dollars, are still being processed. 

These projects should have been ap- 
proved earlier, he said, in time to re 
lieve the immediate unemployment. 
Good planning could have foreseen the 
situation, he added, and speedy process- 
ing of applications would have pro- 
vided constant, rather than interrupted 
employment. 

Materials supplies have increased to 
the point where lumbermen, piping 
supply dealers, and other building sup- 
ply houses are beginning to report that 
they are now actually stocking mate- 
rials for the first time since the war, 
Mr. Johnson stated. 


NEW ORLEANS 
City Housing Director Proposed 

The need for a single agency or in 
dividual to coordinate all housing ac- 
tivities in New Orleans highlighted a 
series of recommendations made by 
the Mayor’s Housing Committee last 
month. The biggest job of such a 
housing director, the Committee 
pointed out after its ten-month study 
of the city’s housing ills, would be to 
“encourage and promote new housing 
and additional private investment in 
housing.” The Committee, which has 
advisory powers only, is now inter- 
viewing candidates for the post. Mayor 
Morrison has indicated that he will 
definitely appoint a director although 
the city council has not yet appropri- 
ated any funds for the agency. 

Another problem that the housing 
director would be expected to attack 
is that of slum clearance. Toward this 
end, redevelopment legislation, to give 
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the city power to condemn slum areas, 
clear them, and sell them to private 
enterprise for rebuilding, was recom 
mended by the Committee. Committee 
Chairman Alvin M. Fromherz, who at 
one time served as Executive Director 
of the Housing Authority of New 
Orleans, said: “We must clear our 
slums so private enterprise—not public 
housing—can come in.” 

Also serving on the Mayor's Com 
mittee are Lewis I. Pourgeois, Com 
missioner of the New Orleans Author 
ity, and L. Kemper Williams, former 
Chairman of the Authority. 

Support for appointment of a hous 
ing director was given by the New 
Orleans Item, which made the follow 
ing statement in its editorial for March 
3: “The city’s present administrative 
chart has no one department for build 
ing activities. Contractors, construc 
tion firms, and even individual home 
builders must deal with almost every 
department of city government at one 
point or another of the construction 
process. The proposed director would 
thus be one who would coordinate and 
focus these scattered functions, acting 
as liaison officer between the building 
industry and the city government. 
He would also promote whatever legis 
lative reforms might be needed.” 


LOS ANGELES 
Emergency Housing Provided for 
Construction Workers by LA Authority 

As a means of overcoming critical 
construction labor shortages in Los 
Angeles, war worker dormitory units 
were in January reopened for occu 
pancy by single, inmigrant construc- 
tion workers having certain skills and 
engaged in residential building. This 
arrangement was made through agree 
ment by the Housing Authority of the 
City of Los Angeles, the Mayor’s 
Emergency Housing Committee, and 
the AF of L Building Trades Council. 

The program covers 600 units at 
Wilmington Hall—known during the 
war, when it provided 1900 rooms for 
single war workers, as “the largest 
hotel for war workers in America.” 
This new program for using the Hall 
is being administered by the Los An- 
geles Authority. Authority Chairman 
Nicola Giulii points out that the chief 
construction labor shortage in the city 
is of plumbers and plasterers—but, as 
building expands, other skills will be 
needed. 

During the past year, Wilmington 
Hall has been largely converted to 


family housing for veterans through 
financial aid from the state, city, and 
Red Cross. The 600 dormitory units 
now made available for construction 
workers were not converted because of 
lack of tunds and had been closed 
for some time. Single veterans, regard 
less of occupation, are also eligible for 
these units. 

PHILADELPHIA 

War Housing for Displaced Families 

Use of three permanent Lanham Act 
developments for rehousing families to 
be displaced by urban redevelopment 
programs was approved by a resolution 
of the Philadelphia City Council in De 
cember. The resolution authorized the 
Redevelopment Authority of the City 
of Philadelphia to negotiate with 
FPHA tor acquisition of the housing 
in connection with its plans tor clear 
ing blighted areas. Final transter of 
the developments to the Redevelop 
ment Authority requires Congressional 
approval. 

Some 1400 units of war housing in 
Philadelphia would be affected by this 
plan, involving Abbottsford Homes, 
Bartram Village, and Oxford Village I. 
NEW YORK 
Mayor Proposes Local Authority Shakeup 
—Paid Chairman Authorized 

Replacing the present five-member 
New York City Housing Authority by 
a three-member authority, with a full 
time paid chairman appointed by the 
mayor, was recommended by Mayor 
O'Dwyer late last month and approved 
for state legislative action by the New 
York City Council a few days later. 
However, as a part of the March 12 
conference between New York’s Gov- 
ernor Dewey and Mayor O'Dwyer (see 
page 66—the New York item under 
the “Low-Rent” heading), a last-min- 
ute bill went through authorizing only 
that the mayor appoint the Authority's 
chairman and that the chairman be 
paid, 

In calling for the reorganization, 
Mayor O'Dwyer pointed out that he 
had no quarrel with the present Au 
thority but that he was dissatisfied with 
public housing progress in the city. 
Since housing was his responsibility, 
he said, he felt that the program could 
be carried out satisfactorily only with 
personnel chosen by and responsible to 
him. (All members of the present 
Authority were originally appointed 
by former Mayor LaGuardia.) He 
said, further, that the Authority chair- 
man should devote full time to his 
duties and should be a man with “suc- 
cessful experience in large-scale con 
struction.” (This latter provision was 
stricken from the bill that finally 
passed.) 

(Continued column 3, page 68) 
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State News : 


URBAN REDEVELOPMENT 

Massachusetts has adopted a bill to 
permit private redevelopment corpora 
tions to build on vacant land—i. e. to 
develop new areas, as well as to rede 
velop blighted areas. 

New York approved revision of its 
urban redevelopment law to permit 
insurance companies to invest directly 
in housing projects. 

Maryland has adopted a bill author 
izing the City of Baltimore to issue $10 
million in bonds for land assembly, 
redevelopment, and rehabilitation. Such 
a bond issue would be subject to a 
city-wide referendum. 

Passed by the state senate but still 
under consideration in the house is 
another Maryland bill to turn Balti 
more redevelopment functions over to 
the mayor and city council. The Balti 
more Redevelopment Commission, es 
tablished in 1945, would continue in 
existence pending creation of a new 
agency. 

Redevelopment bills have been intro 
duced into the legislatures of the fol 
lowing states: 

Delaware 

Indiana 

New Hampshire 

North Carolina 

Texas 

Washington 

West Virginia 


LOW-RENT HOUSING 

New York had a number of bills to 
expand its $300 million — state-aided 
low-rent program. Recommended by 
the New York City Housing Authority 
was a bill to double the program—to in 
crease the state housing debt by an 
other $300 million and to provide for 
another $9 million in subsidies. 

However, Governor Dewey was op 
posed to any expansion of the program 
and it was only after a last minute, 
March 12, conference with New York 
City’s mayor (the legislature ad 
journed on March 18) that he agreed 
to support a bill to submit a proposal 
for increasing the state housing loan 
fund by $135 million to a referendum 
in November. The basis on which this 
agreement was reached and passed by 
the legislature was that the funds 
would permit completion of the state 
aided program now halted for lack ot 
funds, due to rising construction costs. 

Another New York bill enacted by 
the 1947 legislature suspends income 
limitations tor public housing tenants 
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for another year. (See also New York 
City item page 65.) ’ 

Massachusetts has a bill calling for 
state loans and subsidies to local hous 
ing authorities along the lines of the 
New York program. At a_ hearing 
early last month, however, consider 
able Opposition Was expressed and the 
bill’s chances tor passage were not re 
ported favorable, Similar legislation has 
been introduced in New Jersey and 
Washington. 

The Utah senate last month killed 
the low-rent housing enabling bill after 
a lengthy debate during which charges 
ot “socialism” and “statism” were made 
by the bill's opponents. 

In Wyoming, where a similar meas 
ure had been introduced, the legisla 
ture adjourned without having acted 
upon it. 

Indiana nearly sutlered a severe set 
back to public month 
when a bill to remove local authority 


housing — last 


introduced and 
passed in the senate. That provision 


tax exemption was 


was removed in the house committee 
along with another clause that would 
have placed a $4000 per-unit cost limit 
on public low-rent housing. 

The Missouri bill providing for tax 
exemption — for 
month 


public 
cleared the 


housing last 
House Taxation 
Committee with an amendment that 
would confine public housing to slum 
areas. 

In Maryland, the legislature is con 
sidering a bill to limit admission to 
low-rent housing to families with in 
$1200 
thirty-day period, no families in that 
income bracket apply. The bill would 


comes below unless, after a 


also require a two-thirds vote of the 
Baltimore city council for approval ot 
locations of housing developments. 


RENT CONTROL 

In addition to the states reported in 
the February Journal, the following 
states are considering some torm ol 


rent control legislation: 


Connecticut Missouri 
Delaware New Jersev 
Illinois West Virginia 
Maine Wisconsin 
Minnesota 

New York legislation continuing 


both residential and commercial rent 
control tor another year was adopted. 


VETERANS HOUSING 

Proposals to provide state aid tor 
veterans housing and to set up special 
state authorities or boards for this pur 


pose have been made in four addi- 

tional states: 
Colorado 
New Mexico 


New Hampshire 
Pennsylvania 
Appropriation of an additional $25 
million for veterans emergency housing 
was authorized in New York. Earlier 
in the similar sum had 
been made available for this purpose. 
In addition, New York City’s power 
to erect emergency housing was con 
another 


session, a 


tinued — for year; rent ceil 
ings for limited-dividend housing were 
removed and left to the discretion ot 
the State Housing Commiussioner; and 
the moratorium on mortgage fore 
closures was extended another year, 
with a modification limiting it to one-, 
two-, and three-tamily dwellings. 
Pennsylvania and Rhode Island have 
bills authorizing cities to create special 
local authorities distinct and separate 
from local housing authorities—with 
domain, to 


the power of eminent 


handle veterans emergency housing. 
The Pennsylvania bill calls these agen 
cies “veterans housing authorities” and 
in Rhode Island they would be known 
as “postwar housing authorities.” 

Proposals for partial tax exemption 
for a limited period (five to fifteen 
years) for rental housing for veterans 
have been made in Connecticut, New 
York, and Rhode Island. Under the 
Connecticut bill, the state would pay 
the local taxes for a rental project tor 
seven years on the condition that rent 
als would not exceed $50 per month. 
The Rhode Island bill would apply to 
dwellings renting for not more than 
$40 per month or $10 per week. 

A state “GI Bill of Rights” in Utah 
would guarantee home and farm loans 
to veterans in the amount of $5000: 
home furnishing loans up to $1000 
would also be guaranteed. 

A Connecticut bill would set up a 
state home and farm finance corpora 
tion to sell housing to individual pur 
chasers, cooperatives, and private cor 
porations, 

INVESTMENT HOUSING 

Massachusetts has adopted a bill au 
thorizing savings banks to buy and 
improve real estate for housing. 

\ Rhode Island bill would permit 
insurance companies doing business in 
the state to own and operate large-scale 
housing. A similar measure in Texas 
was tabled and presumably killed this 
month. 

Maryland is considering legislation 
to permit out-ol State imsurance com 
panies to invest in real estate there it 
their home states so authorize. 

A yield insurance bill guaranteeing 
a 2%4 per cent return on investment 
for rental housing of at least 200 units 
has been introduced in California. 
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CRAWFORD BILL FOR PRIVATE 
REDEVELOPMENT INTRODUCED 

Hailed by the National Home and 
Property Owners Foundation as the 
“way to end public housing” is H. R. 
2025, the American Home and Rede 
velopment Bill, introduced by Repre 
sentative Crawford of Michigan on 
February 18. The bill was introduced 
at the Foundation’s request, Mr, Craw 
ford told the House this month. It 
was drawn up in close consultation 
with the Foundation. Executive com- 
mittee member Joseph H. Deckman is 
credited with having “fathered” many 
of its proposals. 


Federal aid to urban redevelopment 
under the bill is provided through 
FHA-insured loans to local redevelop- 
ment agencies. Such agencies can as 
semble and clear slum sites and sell 
them at their use value to private en 
terprise for redevelopment. Public 
housing authorities are specifically de 
clared to be ineligible to act in this 
capacity. No subsidies to help write 
down the cost of land are offered, on 
the theory that a city can make up its 
initial loss through increased tax yield 
from the redeveloped area. One of the 
conditions attached to federal aid is 
that provision must be made “in exist 
ing housing or by temporary housing” 
to accommodate displaced site families. 

The bill also liberalizes FHA financ 
ing for rental housing, farm housing, 
home ownership, and home improve 
ments. It calls for the dissolution of 
the National Housing Agency, return- 
ing FHA, FHLBA, and HOLC to 
their prewar status in the Federal Loan 
Agency, and sets up a Housing Re 
search Council made up of five govern 
ment representatives and twelve repre- 
sentatives of trade associations and in 
dustry groups. 


JUNE 30 DEADLINE FOR OPA; RENT 
CONTROL LEGISLATION PENDING 
Final liquidation of OPA, CPA, and 
the Office of Temporary Controls by 
June 30, 1947, is a condition of the 
deficiency appropriation bill recom- 
mended by a joint House-Senate con 
ference committee on March 10 
later adopted by both houses. 


and 


During the House debate on the 
measure it was pointed out that since 
the funds appropriated must cover all 
expenses incident to liquidating the 
agencies, all enforcement activities will 
have to stop on April 30. Opponents 
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ot the bill were assured that immediate 
legislation to continue rent controls 
and sugar rationing through some 
other agency would be adopted betore 


that date. 


In the meantime the Senate Banking 
and Currency refused to 
approve its subcommittee’s recommen 
dation as provided in the Buck bill 
call 
ing for a 10 per cent across-the board 
rent increase, with rent control entorce 


Committee 


(see February JourNnat, page 37) 


ment to be transferred to local courts 
and with the Department of Com 
merce to take over OPA’s records and 
files. The matter was referred back to 
the subcommittee for further study, 
after which at least two new bills were 
introduced the Senate, both ot 
them recommending against across the 


into 


board increases and extending controls 
into 1948. One bill was introduced by 
Senators Taft and McCarthy; another 
by Senator Cain. The Taft-McCarthy 
bill proposed that a new agency take 
over rent controls; the Cain bill sup 
ported continuance of OPA. On the 
House side the question was also under 
Wolcott on 
March 13 introduced H.R. 2549, favor 
ing continued controls, with no across 
the-board with 


discussion. Congressman 


increases, enforcement 
lodged in local courts. (For other pro 
visions of H.R. 23549 see item on page 
68 “Other 


fected— Proposed 7% 


Housing ‘Decontrols’ Et 

General feeling in mid-March was 
that the Senate would act on rent con 
trol before the end of the month and 
that would be au 
thorized. The question of the admin 


no overall increase 
istering agency, however, was expected 
to be the 
would 


which 
that 
Department of Justice, the Department 
of Commerce, NHA were all 
being proposed for the job. Congress 
man Wolcott’s proposal makes rather 


issue on controversy 


center. <As ol time, the 


and 


complicated proposals in this respect, 
involving optional state administration 


and local advisory bodies. 


GUARANTEED MARKETS FOR 
PREFABS AND NEW-TYPE FLOORING 
Over 30,000 additional prefabricated 
houses will be produced in 1947 under 
five new guaranteed market contracts 
in process of negotiation by RFC last 
month. Included in this new series of 
contracts is the Lustron house, which 
was the subject of 
troversy last fall 


considerable con 


1946 


(see November 


JoURNAL, page 247). The Lustron Cor 
poration has also been granted an RFC 
loan and has acquired factory space in 
Columbus, Ohio, in the surplus Cur 
tiss-Wright airplane plant. Its contract 
will call for production of 15,000 por 
celain enamel houses. 

The other contracts, which bring to 
eleven the number of such guarantees 
either signed or in 


process ol negotia 


tion, are as follows: Texas Housing 
Company, Dallas—10,000 wood panel 
houses; General Houses, Inc.. 


Chicago 
2000 


and 

General Homes, Inc., 
1700 aluminum 

Products 


wood houses: 


plywood 
Columbus, Ohio 
Metal 


1550 


houses: Fox 


Corporation, Denver 
aluminum houses. 

Early this month, Expediter Creedon 
asked RFC to negotiate similar con 
tracts with two firms for the produc 
tion of new-type flooring—the first 
such contracts for new-type materials, 


rather than complete houses, announced 


under the Patman Act. The Lamin 
ated Wood Products Company ol 
Knoxville will produce 3,600,000 


square teet per year of three-ply cross 
laminated hardwood 
oak a ordinarily 
adapted to this purpose. The process 
was developed by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority as part of its 
and reforestation 
for 4.500.000 


Hooring, using 


scrub wood not 


conservation 
Materials 
per year ol 
a new-type plastic composition floor 
ing, known as “Oaktred,” will be pro 
duced by the Kompolite Company of 
Brooklyn, New York. 
sawdust, asbestos. binding chemicals, 
and coloring, the flooring will be fur 
nished in powder form, mixed with 
water on the building site. 
trowled on like cement. 


program 


square feet 


( omposed ol 


and. the n 


WAR HOUSING SALES ON CASH BASIS 

Sale of permanent Lanham Act 
housing can be made only on a cash 
basis until further notice. This re quire 
ment does not apply to sales wher 


binding 


have already 


FPI 1A to the 


commitments 


been made by 


prospec 
tive purchasers. 

This new policy is the result of a 
joint resolution of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee and the Gov 
ernment Corporation Subcommittee of 
the House Appropriations Committee. 
The executive ses 
sion on February 24 and questioned 
FPHA Commissioner Myer on FPHA’s 
disposition 
contemplated 
to mutual 
that 


commiuttee met in 


policies, particularly on 


sales of war housing 

ownership groups, At 
the Commissioner agreed 
to retrain trom consummiating certain 
types of sales for a “reasonable period” 


the 


time 


to give Banking and Currency 
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Committee time to consider legislative 
changes in disposition policies. (The 
Lanham Act now provides for sale of 
war housing “for cash or credit.’’) 
However, Mr. Myer pointed out, where 
commitments had already been made, 
FPHA could not refuse to complete 
the sale without breaching the faith 
of the federal government. 


On the following day the committees 
approved the following resolution: 

“RESOLVED, that it is the sense of 
this joint committee that sales of per- 
manent war housing units by the Fed- 
eral Public Housing Authority be lim 
ited to such transactions as will return 
all proceeds of the sales in cash to the 
general fund of the Treasury of the 
United States at the time of the con- 
summation of the sales.” 


All FPHA regional offices have been 
instructed to be guided by the com- 
mittees wishes for the “reasonable 
time” requested, with the understand- 
ing that previous commitments will be 
respected. 

Commissioner Myer told the com- 
mittees that he believes it would not 
be in the public interest to limit sales 
permanently to cash transactions. Such 
a limitation, he pointed out, would re- 
trict sales to investors with large 
amounts of available cash and would 
make it extremely difficult for present 
occupants and for veterans to compete 
successfully with other prospective pur- 
chasers. 


HIGHER CEILING PRICES FOR NEW 
RENTAL HOUSING AUTHORIZED 
Rents as high as $30 and $32 per 
room per month are now authorized 
for new rental housing in New York 
and Chicago and may later be extended 
to other high-cost metropolitan areas, 
according to an announcement made 
by Housing Expediter Creedon at the 
annual meeting of the National Asso 
ciation of Home Builders in Chicago 
last month. Under this formula, a five- 
room apartment can rent for $160 per 
month—twice aS much as the $80 max 
imum set by the Wyatt program. 


OTHER HOUSING ‘DECONTROLS” 
EFFECTED—-PROPOSED 


Two other changes in the veterans 
housing program were announced by 
the Housing Expediter at the same 
time: (1) FHA may waive the 60-day 
period during which all new’ sales 
housing must be held tor veterans; (2) 
sales prices of houses started under the 
$10,000 ceiling but not yet completed 
may be increased to cover costs of such 
items as oil burners, porches, and ga- 
rages. 

Mr. Creedon assured the Home 
Builders that he would lift other con- 
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trols just as rapidly as the situation 
warranted. In view of criticisms of the 
housing program evidenced at the 
meeting, Mr. Creedon early this month 
met with officers of the five leading 
veterans organizations to find out their 
views on the decontrol question—with 
the understanding that such views 
would influence his final recommenda- 
tions. Result was that all five organi- 
zations endorsed the existing program 
of controls being administered by the 
Housing Expediter (the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and American Veterans 
of World War II, however, expressing 
doubt as to the advisability of retain- 
ing rent ceilings on new housing). 
Backed by this expression of opinion, 
Mr. Creedon later filed a statement in 
support of continued controls with the 
House Committee on Banking and 
Currency. That Committee was to be- 
gin hearings on March 19 on a bill 
introduced on March 13 by Congress 
man Wolcott (H. R. 2549), recom- 
mending the scuttling of the Patman 
Act (with the exception of its FHA 
Title VI provisions), thereby ending 
the national veterans housing program. 


ASK $50 MILLION FOR TITLE V 

An appropriation bill (H. R. 2340) 
providing $50 million to enable FPHA 
to complete the cutback portion of the 
Title V veterans housing program was 
introduced by Representative Carroll of 
Colorado on March 3. An urgent re- 
quest to appropriate these funds had 
been sent to both houses of Congress 
by President Truman a tew days 
earlier, 

Hearings on this bill also were sched- 
uled during the week of March 17 by 
Mr. Wolcott’s Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

In the Senate, a similar bill was in- 
troduced by Senators Tobey and 
O’Mahoney (S. 854). 


INCREASED COST LIMITS FOR 
LOW-RENT HOUSING 


Two measures to enable local auth- 
orities to construct deferred low-rent 
housing, now held up by high costs, 
were introduced into the House last 
month, as follows: 

H. R. 2146, Representative Scoblick 
—Raises per-room cost limits on de- 
ferred low-rent housing to $1350; pro- 
vides for four-year veterans preference. 

H. J. Res. 142, Representative Klein 
—Waives statutory cost limitations for 
deterred housing contracted for under 
the United States Housing Act if the 
project is not of elaborate or expensive 
design or materials and if the average 
construction cost is not greater than 
the cost of dwelling units currently 
produced by private enterprise 


CITY NEWS— 
(Continued from page 65) 


Opposition to the Mayor's proposal 
came trom minority members of the 
city council who, although conceding 
the Mayor’s sincerity, objected to hasty 
action and insisted that a full public 
hearing should precede any decision. 
Authority Vice-Chairman Mary K. 
Simkhovitch, speaking at the NPHC 
annual meeting in Chicago on March 
11, reported that public confidence in 
the Authority was high. Expressions 
of such confidence, she said, had been 
made by banking groups, who praised 
the soundness of Authority bond issues 
and called for retention of present 
members as a means of insuring con 
tinuity in Authority policy; by citizen 
and neighborhood organizations; and 
even by real estate interests. 


Authority Chairman Edmond Borgia 
Butler said he had not been consulted 
by the Mayor with regard to this new 
move and added that “we never have 
had any complaint from Mayor 
O'Dwyer about the New York City 
Housing Authority.” Asked to com- 
ment on the state enabling bill, the 
Authority members sent the following 
letter to all state senators and assembly- 
men: 

“|. . We are not asking you to vote 
one way or another, but in making 
your determination, you should con- 
sider the following points. 


“Among the most important reasons 
for the creation of an authority, a gov- 
ernmental corporation separate from 
the municipality, is the desire to keep 
housing out of politics. There are jobs 
and millions of dollars of contracts to 
be given out. This legislation avowedly 
eliminates the independence of the au- 
thority and places its operation under 
the control of the political party which 
pro tem controls the municipal ad- 
ministration. This is a departure from 
the authority pattern in the State of 
New York and in the nation. No mat- 
ter how high the motives of Mayor 
O’Dwyer may be in sponsoring this 
departure, he will not always be the 
Mayor of New York and his successor 
may not be so high minded.” 


In the meantime, Authority. Execu- 
tive Director Maxwell H. Tretter an 
nounced that members of the Author- 
ity at their recent annual meeting re- 
elected their present oficers—Chairman 
Butler and Vice-Chairman Mrs. Sim- 
khovitch. However, Mr. Butler has 
said that it has long been his intention 
to resign from the Authority (of which 
he has been Chairman since 1942) to 
devote full time to his law practice and 
to teaching at Fordham University. 
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URBAN REDEVELOPMENT — 
Making a Beginning on the Job... in Philadelphia 


DAVID M. WALKER 
Administrative Secretary, Redevelop 
ment Authority of the City of 
Philadelphia 


For the pioneer, a straight line is 
not always the shortest distance be- 
tween two points. Along the straight 
lines, Indians lurk, insurmountable 
mountains appear, and there are great 
deserts to cross. 

It is certainly true for the pioneers 
in the field of municipal redevelop 
ment that a straight line is not the 
shortest distance between a “blighted 
area” and a completed redevelopment 
project. Those who might be im 
petuous enough to start right off re 
converting blighted areas into ideal 
neighborhoods without detouring to 
find solutions to the problems of 
finance, public opinion, cooperation 
with other interested agencies, the 
housing of displaced persons, and the 
availability of materials, would get 
scalped before proceeding very far 
along the trail. At least, that is the 
conclusion of the Redevelopment Au 
thority of the City of Philadelphia and 
that observation has been instrumental 
in the Authority’s adoption of the plan 
for making haste slowly. 


The First Year 

The Authority has been a going con- 
cern for exactly one year but we do not 
yet know when or how we are going 
to redevelop our blighted areas. In 
fact, at this writing, we do not have a 
detailed physical definition of those 
blighted areas. We do know a great 


deal about our related problems and , 


real progress has been made in clear- 
ing the way for eventual redevelop- 
ment by moving towards the winning 
of public opinion, the planning for the 
housing of displaced persons, and ap- 
proaching the financing of a program. 

When the Philadelphia Redevelop- 
ment Authority was created on March 
9, 1946, by the appointment of the re- 
quired five members to the board by the 
Mayor of Philadelphia, under authority 
of an act of the General Assembly of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
the first important decision was to find 
out what other cities were thinking 
and doing. 

Inspection Tour 

The Authority as a group traveled 
first to New York and observed a re 
development project in the form of 
Stuyvesant Town. There can be no 
question that this is a redevelopment 
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job but there is a big question as to 
whether or not that job would be the 
answer in Philadelphia. Our state leg 
islation prohibits tax freezes at the pre 
developed level and there are many 
who do not believe that inc reasing pop 
ulation density by great “vertical hous 
ing projects” at rental rates beyond the 
reach of many tormer site occupants 
makes a real or lasting contribution to 
municipal redevelopment but simply 
shifts the problem to other sections to 
await solution. 

The Authority made its first real 
progress on a trip that carried the 
members to the cities of Milwaukee, 
Chicago, Indianapolis, Detroit, Cleve 
land, and Baltimore. In these towns 
existed many problems similar to ours 
and the answers developed by the ofh 
cials concerned with redevelopment in 
these cities have proved of great value 
in guiding our approach to the task 
of redevelopment. 

It is this interchange of information 
and ideas that saves wear and tear as 
well as time. We found Milwaukee 
had had experience with the American 
Public Health Association’s “Appraisal 
Method for Measuring the Quality ot 
Housing,” which we in Philadelphia 
were about to undertake to use. We 
found that Chicago and Indianapolis 
had sound new ideas on zoning that 
we are hopeful will be adopted in full 
or in part by Philadelphia. We found 
that Detroit had made some specific 
studies of the financial benefits of rede 
velopment in the form of increased as 


sessment values, with resultant increase 


in tax revenue and borrowing capacity, 
which we have already used to con 
siderable advantage, and we found that 
in Philadelphia there had been devel 
oped some ideas for the housing of 
those persons dislocated by redevelop 
ment that may prove of benefit to the 
other cities. 
Rehousing Site Occupants 

A redevelopment authority in Penn 
sylvania is charged with the respon- 
sibility of providing a place to live for 
those persons dislocated when redevel 
opment gets under way. The law re- 
quires that these facilities be demon 
strated before work may be started. 
Certainly there is no surplus housing 
into which such families can move in 
these critical days nor will there be for 
many months. It is hoped we are on 
our way towards solving that situation 
by obtaining a priority from the city 
for the acquisition of three federal war 


housing projects in Philadelphia (see 
page 65). When the housing shortage 
eases and when actual redevelopment 
of an area is about to start, we expect to 
use these housing projects as a reservon 
for displaced 


persons. Inasmuch as 


actual construction of a redeveloped 
area, if it were on the drawing board 
today, would not become a reality until 
two years or more hence. no undue 


1 


hardship of eviction will be placed 
upon the present tenants of these hous 
ing projects. 

\fter having examined the thinking 
and action of our sister cities, we ex- 
amined our own. We were conscious, 
of course, that there were other agen 
cies in the town interested and con 
cerned with the 
redevelopment. 


effort and eflect of 
Certainly the City 
Planning Commission, which organi 
zation must certify the blighted areas 
tor redevelopment and prepare the 
initial plan for action, is a vital part of 
the program. We recognized that there 
was also a relationship between the 
Board of Zoning and redevelopment, 


Health and 


Sanitation and our job, and especially 


between the Bureau ot 
there was a close relationship with the 
Department of Public Works. This 
discovery was not new, because the 
Authority, recognizing this close tie-up, 
had had representatives ot these gov 
ernmental agencies go on the trip the 
Authority made to the various cities 
mentioned earlier. 


Coordination 


What we did discover during these 
visits and at home was that this rela 
tionship could not be on a casual basis 
but had to be real and functioning. 
Redevelopment affects practically every 
of city activity and practically 
everything that goes on within the city 


phase 


affects redevelopment. It has been a 
number-one phase of our job to estab- 
lish a close working relationship with 
every department of the city govern 
ment and it follows naturally that this 
kind of relationship must exist with 
the schools and the churches within 
the areas designated for redevelopment. 
It is this close coordination that is an 
absolute requirement if redevelopment 
finally is to be successful and adequate 
from the standpoint of water, gas, elec 
tricity, sanitation, transportation, rec- 
reation, schools, industry, commerce, 
and other related matters. To rede 
velop an area as a residential section 
without proper consideration for the 
school and the church needs of the 
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people who will make their homes in 
the area would be a sad mistake. In 
the same manner, to redevelop an area 
for industry without coordinating the 
new needs for services and transporta 
tion, etc., would be fatal. 


So the shortest line between two 
points of redevelopment really runs 
through all of the municipal depart 
ments and related agencies; down into 
the neighborhoods and their peoples; 
and encircles them all to get a proper 
expression of their plans and_ their 
functions. The line runs also through 
the financial world. 

Financing 

The Redevelopment Authority has 
been given a tremendous job to do 
without the finances with which to do 
it. The General Assembly in Penn 
sylvania has granted to its authorities 
the right of condemnation and _ the 
privilege to buy and sell land and to 
issue authority bonds. In Philadelphia, 
the city appropriated 
money for administrative requirements 
but the means of absorbing the excess 
land acquisition cost in blighted areas 
has not been provided in Pennsylvania 
by either state or city legislative action. 


council — has 


When the worth while discussions 
that are going on today regarding the 
value of slum land have been reviewed, 
we feel that a realistic step is being 
taken toward a proper approach to this 
vexing question—but the immediate 
condition remains unchanged. In 
Philadelphia that condition is the need 
for expending approximately $50,000 
per acre for land acquisition in 
blighted areas, as against an approxi 
mate cost of $10,000 to $12,000, with 
utilities, for suburban -acreage. That 
difference will need to be absorbed be 
fore a redevelopment project will be 
profitably . attractive to private en- 
deavor. This situation is not peculiar 
to Philadelphia. It has been met in 
some states by large appropriations ot 
the General Assemblies. In others, ad 
ditional taxes have been authorized. 
But in a great many cities the tendency 
is to await federal legislation to remove 
or alleviate the problem. 


Finance Committee 

What the final solution will be in 
Philadelphia we do not know. We 
have appointed a volunteer committee 
of outstanding financial men in the 
city to study the problem and to make 
recommendations. We have urged our 
governor to support an outright State 
appropriation and we have considered 
the possibility of participation by mu- 
nicipal funds. If federal legislation to- 
ward solution is forthcoming, we shall 
more than welcome this relief but we 
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shall not remain inactive 
passage of such a law. 


awaiting 


Public Opinion 

In the meantime, our program of 
doing first things first requires our pro- 
ceeding with a definite program of 
building public opinion in support of 
redevelopment. It is unreasonable that 
such a reasonable program of municipal 
improvement and all of the resultant 
good it is capable of achieving needs 
to be sold; yet that is the fact. Our 
customers are roughly in two categories. 
Generally speaking, people do not 
want to be “redeveloped” unless they 
clearly understand the benefits to be 
derived. Most people, unfortunately, 
rebel at the idea that they live in a 
blighted area, regardless of how run 
down that area may be. These families 
and individuals are our first customers, 
because we believe that redevelopment 
must emanate from the neighborhood 
and not be superimposed. Our second 
group of customers are those persons 
who normally bear the larger burden 
ot the tax levies. We must convince 
them that redevelopment means not 
only all manner of wonderful social 
advantages, but the recapturing and 
rebuilding of the city’s assessment val 
uations and, thus, its tax revenue and 
borrowing capacity. 

So we consider a public education 
program one of the most important 
jobs ahead of us, especially since actual 
project work is not immediately pos 
sible. We are attacking this job ot 
public acceptance of redevelopment by 
newspaper articles, pamphlets, talks, 
and even the hope of a course of study 
in our public and parochial schools at 
the junior and senior high school level. 
In this endeavor, we are stressing the 
fact that the program will redevelop 
the city’s finances, so that the terrific 
difference between tax income and ex 
penditures for municipal services in 
blighted areas will be brought nearer 
a sound economic relationship. 

The contention that blighted areas 
are luxuries that modern cities can no 
longer afford is elementary. Wherever 
it can be established that a redevelop 
ment program in a particular area, a 
portion of which will be removed from 
the tax rolls by the creation of a spe 
cific type project, can offset this loss 
by increasing tax rolls in the entire 
area, easier acceptance to the idea of 
redevelopment is obtainable. 

Survey 

All of these things we have been 
doing as a part of beginning, without 
turning a shovelful of dirt . . . or 
without even knowing where the first 
shovelful will be turned. It is for the 
purpose of making this determination, 
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however, that we have detoured from 
the straight line to make a survey that 
will measure the extent of our blight 
and properly and clearly locate it. 

There are areas in Philadelphia, as 
in other cities, where any reasonable 
person will agree that blight exists and 
where they will agree that redevelop 
ment—or the atomic bomb—1is_ neces 
sary. But there are other areas that 
can be rehabilitated without complete 
rebuilding and there are still other 
areas that can be saved by properly 
insulating them 
blight. 


against spreading 


APHA Technique 


Our studies indicate that the tech 
nique developed by the American Pub 
lic Health Association for the appraisal 
of housing is a most scientific method. 
Decisions are not left to the judgment 
of the inspector but each dwelling 1s 
scored for factors such as light, air, 
sanitation, density, etc. On completion 
of field inspections, the mechanical 
brains of a punch card rate the quality 
and quantity of blight and give us an 
adequate appraisal of the 
hood. 


neighbor 
§ 


In Philadelphia, we started with a 
test area to sample the technique and 
we have agreed to expand that survey 
to a great physical part of the city. By 
use of the sampling method, we shall 
then have information that will be city 
wide in scope. 

This information, which is_ being 
compiled through the cooperation of 
the Bureau of Housing and Sanitation, 
the City Planning Commission, the 
Philadelphia Housing Authority, and 
the Redevelopment Authority will give 
us a picture of our redevelopment task. 
We shall know what the job ahead ot 
us is and where and how to tackle it. 
Concurrently, we shall be forging the 
exact tools with which we must work. 
With all these preliminaries behind us, 
we shall find that it is then the time 
to select the first area for operation 
and, with the blessing of the neigh 
borhood, the local governing body, the 
city departments, and interested civic 
organizations, we shall then be able to 
determine the type of redevelopment 
we should undertake and to make 
plans and contracts. 

And that will be the actual start of 
redevelopment. Up to now we have 
just been making a beginning down a 
long and arduous trail that will bear 
the imprint of generations yet to come. 
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Russia's War-Ravaged Ukraine 
Faces Enormous Housing Needs 


Part 11—The Future 


(Part | 


of this article appeared in the February issue of the Journa 


and dealt with the present condition of the Ukraine's housing supply. 


Postwar plans of Kiev illustrate 
trends and difficulties in urban hous 
ing in devastated areas. As in all Rus 
sian cities, land in Kiev is owned by 
the state and this fact will facilitate 
development of new areas and restora 
tion of old ones in accordance with a 
plan. There will be three parts to the 
postwar shelter program: (1) restora 
tion of damaged buildings, (2) con 
struction of new apartments, and (3) 
development of settlements of individ 
ual houses. In connection with the 
first, possibilities for using new design 
will depend upon the condition of the 
structure—where exterior walls are in 
tact or can be repaired, the former 
design will, of course, be retained. In 
instances where complete replacements 
are required, the situation is similar 
to that tor construction ot new apart 
ments. In all such new construction, 
the architects of the city are planning 
ornate buildings that are in no way 
functional in their exteriors and that 
will reflect the motif of existing archi 
tecture of the city. The buildings will 
have all modern conveniences and will 
teatures ol 


incorporate recent 


arrangement that typify American de 


space 


sign. 
Small Houses 
Municipal architects of Kiev are de 
voting much time to the development 
of plans for individual houses on the 
outskirts of the city. Already a large 


area has been set aside for this use and’ 


site plans, unit elevations, and floor 
plans have been completed. Single 
family, detached houses, as well as 
duplexes and multiple-unit buildings, 
will be located in the new area. Pro 
posed floor plans for the latter resemble 
those for public housing projects in 
the United States but 
more ornate and involve more elabor- 
ate construction than low-rent housing 
projects in America. 


exteriors are 


There 1S also 
more emphasis upon detached houses 
and duplexes. 

Before the war, individual, privately 
financed houses had been almost ex 
clusively summer cottages on the banks 
of the Dnieper River. The current need 


*The author spent tour months of 1946 
in the Soviet Union as a member of the 
UNRRA Mission to the Ukraine. The views 
xpressed here, however, are personal 
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for shelter is so great that city othcials 
are convinced that this and all other 
means of increasing the supply should 
be encouraged. Accordingly, the city 
council has established a special trust 
to build small houses and the organ 
ization was scheduled to commence 
operations in the latter part of 1946 
Individuals as well as organizations 
serving the needs of special groups can 
secure aid from the trust and it ts 
hoped (and expected) that a_ large 
number of houses will be built by fami 
lies for their individual occupancy. 
Factories, trade unions, and other or 
ganizations will also undertake such 
construction and the resulting houses 
will be available to their membership: 
the state and industrial plants will con 
struct homes for officials and super 
vising employees.' 

In the summer of 1946, city archi 
tects in Kiev were planning to restore 
and construct more than 10 million 
square feet of additional shelter in the 
next fenr years. Of the new construc 
tion, about half will be 


houses and half will be 


apartment 
individual 
houses. If the goal is reached, it will 
permit the population expected in the 
city in 1950 to have an average ot 
about 97 square feet of living space 
Betore the war, Kiev had 900, 
000 residents: about 600,000 were in 
the city in the summer of 1946 and 
over a million were expected by 1950. 
The 1960 figure was set at 1,500,000. 


each. 


Materials—Manpower Shortages 


There were several other mayor com 
plications. Because of a lack of large 
resources of timber in the area and 
valuabk 


high quality clay, the planners propose 


the presence of deposits of 


to use tace brick for outside walls. But 


*Soon after the revolution, enjoyment 


utle by ownership of small houses was r 
stricted and sale was prohibites With = the 
coming of the New Economic Poli ill of 


this was repealed and restricted dealings in 


small houses were permuittes (lohn N. Haz 
ard, Soviet Housing Law, Yale Universit 
Press. 1939. Page 152, footnote 12 


Soviet law now provides tor financial ax 


to the individual who wants to build his 
own home and the 1936 constitution provid 
for the ownership of such propert It per 


mits inheritance as a_ constitutional right, 
specifically mentioning individual property in 
small houses 


ROBERT C. WEAVER” 
Director, Community Service 
Division, American Counc 

On Ra e 


Relation: 


the local plants that manufacture brick 
were severely damaged during the war 
and the rate of their restoration will 
be a principal factor in determining the 
extent to which plans are translated 
into houses. All other types of build 
ing materials are low in quantity and 
quality; such things as pipe and wire 
did not exist in the summer of 1946 
Manpower, too, is short and that which 
does exist will have to be shared to 
build the many other projects included 
in the five-year plan. In light of these 
circumstances, it is hard to envision 
completion of the volume of home con 
struction contemplated unless compro 
mises are made in standards of work 
manship and materials 
When and if the program is realized, 


quality of 


the city will not have solved its hous 
ing problems; at best it will have eased 
them and arrived at the level of crowd 
ing which existed betore the war.” 
The basic needs for rehabilitation of 
housing in the Ukraine and, to a lesser 
degree, elsewhere mn Russia, are men. 
materials, and equipment. In the pres 
ent emergency, a large number of 
women are being used as cement fin 
ishers, plasterers, bricklayers, and in 
other skilled trades, as well as in all 


types of unskilled work incident to 
the building industry.* Many of these 


women seem to be competent, if not 
rapid, Such utilization of 
female workers is not restricted to con 


workers. 


struction and it probably represents a 
projection of a trend that started in 
the early days of Soviet industrializa 
tion, when Campaigns were sponsored 
to encourage women to enter factories 


Despite widespread utilization of this 
source of labor and despite the strength 


and endurance of Russian 


peasant 


Architect 


planning the future Stalingrad 
vere reported a envisioning a new cit 
where th population is to be kept down 
to half a million (Benjamin Waite Stalin 
grad Today, The New Republic, Jul 1946 
page +6.) Mr Wail chon not report how 
migration is to be umited and past histor 
indicates that the absence of shelter will not 


wccomplish that end 


In every city I visited in the Ukraine. am 


in Moscow, I saw 


the work incident to th 


vomen doing much of 
rebuilding of cities 
The dam at Dneprstroy was being restored 
b 13,000 workers in Ma 1946 most of 
them were farm hands and 40 per cent of 
those m heavy construction work were 


omen 
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women, a construction program de- 
pendent upon female labor in large 
part is sure to be a slow program. 
This result follows because few wom- 
en anywhere have as yet had a chance 
to develop great skills in the building 
trades. It also results from the tact 
that most operations in construction 
require a great deal of strength and 
endurance—more, in fact, than most 
women in any country have. 
Prisoner-of-War Aid 

The chief sources of construction 
labor in the devastated sections of the 
Soviet Union are workers of peasant 
extraction (many of whom are wom- 
en) and prisoners of war. Until the 
revolution, agriculture in Russia had 
been most primitive. 
used and most peasants did not own 
the little equipment that was employed. 
Even in recent years, most of the farm 
machinery and some ot the lighter tools 
on collective farms have been owned 
by the Machine Tractor Stations. Farm 
machinery has generally been operated 
by specialists rather than by the general 
farm population, Consequently, most 
Russian 
tioned to handle the tools and machin- 
ery used in large-scale construction. 
Urban workers with such backgrounds 
do not quickly acquire skills in build- 
ing or other mechanical trades. War 
accentuated the mechanical aptitude 
deficiencies in the civilian population, 
since the age groups tapped by the 
Red army were those in which there 
was the greatest concentration of 
familiarity with machinery and a large 
proportion of skilled Soviet male work- 
ers is either dead or still in the army. 

The Soviet Union has retained a 
large number of prisoners of war in 
western Russia. They are concentrated 
in the areas that suffered most from 


Few tools were 


farmers are not well condi 


the invasion and one is impressed by 
the large numbers scattered about in 
the cities of the Ukraine. Although 
they seemed to be about as well fed 
as the civilian population and were 
not badly treated, they are about as 
inefhicient and listless a group of work- 
ers imaginable. Local residents in the 
Ukraine often asserted that they did 
not earn their keep and observations 
of their activity (or lack of it) sup- 
ported the claim. There is, however, 
a shortage of labor; hence any hands 
are better than none. 
Shortages of Equipment 

Practically all types of building mate- 
rials are short in the Ukraine and ap- 
parently to a lesser degree in the rest 
of Russia. The extent of enemy de- 
struction of factories and equipment 
was extremely high, and the most last- 
ing blow struck at the economy was 
the almost complete evacuation or 
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wrecking otf mechanical equipment. 
This means that not only are there 
shortages of materials for residential 
and other forms of construction, but 
also there are few plants equipped to 
supply needed materials in the near 
future. Resulting general shortages and 
the nation-wide shortage of glass are 
impeding all forms of construction. 

Large-scale building involves the use 
of cranes, steam shovels, concrete mix 
ers, tractors, hoists, and trucks. All are 
short in the Ukraine and in most parts 
of the Soviet Union. Steel, too, is an 
important component in the construc- 
tion of apartments and other large 
buildings. But steel is very scarce in 
Russia. In the Dneprstroy area, a prin- 
cipal center of metal production, lack 
of iron and steel is delaying large- 
scale building; failure to provide hous- 
ing, in turn, is delaying restoration of 
the iron and steel and other industries 
in the region. All phases of rehabilita- 
tion are suffering from a lack ot 
mechanical equipment. In one of the 
largest iron and steel mills in the area, 
two furnaces, which, if in production, 
could have produced metal for the rest 
of the plant and for construction, had 
been restored by May 1946. These 
furnaces, though intact, could not be 
eperated at the time because there was 
no mechanical equipment to convey 
raw and processed materials. 

UNRRA Help 

When UNRRA assistance was ex- 
tended to the Ukraine and Byelorussia 
in December 1945, the need for in- 
dustrial rehabilitation was recognized. 
In the program tor the Ukraine, about 
$35 million worth of industrial equip- 
ment was included. Of this amount, 
slightly less than $6 million was as 
signed to electrical and public utility 
equipment, $8 million to water and 
gas programs (including over $5 mil 
lion tor pipe), and some $13 million 
for shelter equipment and machinery. 
In addition, there was $4 million worth 
of lead, zinc, copper, babbitt metal, 
nickel, and aluminum, as well as a 
small amount of semi-fabricated metal. 

Individual items in the industrial 
rehabilitation program for the Ukraine 
reflected the most pressing needs of 
the Republic and it was generally ad 
mitted that the list was far 
adequate. 


from 
In every instance, the items 
were designed, not to replace deficien- 
cies in materials, but to supply a mini- 
mum of equipment and vital goods so 
that the Republic would be aided in 
rehabilitating itself. The program was 
and is a pump-priming device, Because 
of its nature, failure to procure any 
one item or an acceptable substitute 
represents a serious loss and compli- 
cates the problem. 





Soon after the program was an- 
nounced, it became clear that delays 
were inevitable. Strikes in the United 
States; the popular demand and the 
slow moving domestic program for 
housing; concern of American and 
British manufacturers of building 
equipment with recapturing old cus- 
tomers (whose orders will be recurr- 
ing) and with wooing new, recurring 
outlets; and the political situation, both 
internal and international, impeded 
early procurement and shipment of in 
dustrial equipment to the Soviet Union. 
By the summer of 1946, drastic revi 
sions had been made in the program. 
Some items were eliminated and many 
substitutions made. Less than 
$50,000 worth of building equipment 
had reached the Republic on July 1, 
1946, although some $2 million worth 
of electric power stations had arrived. 
The slow rate of arrival of industrial 
goods has already delayed restoration 
of the Republic’s industry and housing 
and each new delay creates an un- 
scheduled shortage of vital equipment. 


were 


City Planning 

Restoration of the Ukraine offers a 
theoretical opportunity for sound city 
planning and modern housing. The 
problem is greatly complicated by the 
depletion of manpower, destruction of 
building materials and machinery to 
replace them, and the disruption of 
the economy that devastation has 
brought. The realities of the situation 
suggest that much more will probably 
be accomplished in city planning than 
in creating adequate shelter for grow- 
ing urban populations. 

Pride of Soviet cities and their peo- 
ple in the modern housing that was 
increasingly appearing in prewar Rus- 
sia will assure some similar construc- 
tion in the future. And many individ- 
ual families will solve their housing 
problem by financing a small cottage. 
But it is difficult to see how Russian 
cities can avoid a large volume of poor- 
ly constructed and ultimately substand 
ard housing in the next few years and 
how this housing can fail to remain 
in use long after it has been completed. 
General emphasis upon the five-year 
plan, with its concern for city planning, 
may, however, minimize the adverse 
effect of this necessary make-shift upon 
the ultimate goal of modern cities. At 
the same time, it is difheult to en- 
vision a rapid departure from the pre- 
war tendency to mitigate the good re- 
sults of modern housing by the evil o! 
overcrowding. In any event, a larger 
proportion of the Russian people will 
soon be living in small cottages—cot- 
tages that can and will be purchased 
by their occupants. 
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Housing Research Is Going Forward on Many Fronts 


BEMIS FOUNDATION 
Technical, Psychological Research 
Housing research that will yield 
useful results soon has been under way 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology during the past several months, 
following postwar resumption of the 
activities of its Albert Farwell Bemis 
Foundation. 


When the Foundation renewed ac- 
tivities about a year ago, it gave first 
attention to bringing its files on pre- 
fabrication systems up to date and 
adding to them the vast amount of 
new material and experiences accumu 
lated during the war. In addition to 
this continuing project, the current 
work of the Foundation covers a tech 
nical survey of housing and a survey 
of psychological factors in mass hous 
ing. 

Technical survey—Extensive studies 
of prefabrication systems and of tech 
nical features of new large-scale hous 
ing throughout the country have been 
started under the direction of Herbert 
E. Heavenrich, Jr. It is the Founda 
tion’s belief that this program will not 
only improve the scope and accuracy 
of the prefabrication systems files, but 
will also make it possible to determine 
which of the fields of research that 
MIT can handle are most needed. 

To fill an immediate need and to 
comply with a widespread demand, the 
Foundation is preparing a detailed re 
port on the planning and construction 
of Westgate, the 100-family experi 
mental housing development built by 
MIT last year for married students (see 
April 1946 Journal, page 75). The 
Westgate report will be supplemented 
by a study of an adjacent FPHA de 


velopment. In addition, surveys of the ; 


technical features of these projects in 
actual operation will be made from 
time to time. 

Psychological survey—To explore the 
reactions of tenants in mass housing- 
to uncover satisfactions and dissatistac 
tions connected with the structure it- 
self and with its relation to its sur- 
roundings—the Foundation is under 
taking 2 psychological survey in collab- 
oration with MIT’s Research Center 
in Group Dynamics. The Foundation’s 
Assistant Director, Burnham Kelly, 
writes that “there is reason to believe 
that such a study, which might be de- 
scribed as a sort of market analysis 
showing the future prospects and 
trends of housing demand, may un- 
cover guides to true industrialization 
of housing.” A pilot investigation of 
consumer reaction to living conditions 
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as evidenced by selected tenants at 
Westgate was begun some time ago by 
a group of graduate psychologists un 
der the direction of Dr. Leon Festinger 
of the Research Center. 


Funds tor the Foundation’s research 
programs come trom the institution’s 
endowment and, also, from a_ grant 
made by the Republic Steel Corpora 
tion. 


MODULE RESEARCH 
Receives Federal Funds 

Research in methods of coordinating 
the dimensions of building products in 
such a way as to eliminate the need 
for cutting and fitting materials on the 
building site was spurred on last month 
by a $65,900 grant from the Office of 
Technical Services of the United States 
Department of Commerce. The grant 
went to the Modular Service Associa 
tion, which is conducting studies on a 
four-inch module—the basic element of 
the entire project. Approved by the 
American Standards Association, the 
module is so constructed that dimen 
sions of most masonry materials and of 
metal and wooden doors and windows 
can be adapted to it. According to 
Tyler S. Rogers, President of the Pro 
ducers’ Council, the grant will speed 
up work in applying the module prin 
ciple to other commonly used building 
materials. Appreciable savings in build- 
ing costs are expected to develop from 
widespread application of this tech 
nique. 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE 
Social Gains of Low-Rent Housing 

What happens to people as a result 
of living in low-rent housing is the sub 
ject of a study recently completed by 
the North Carolina State College under 
the direction of Dr. Sanford Winston, 
head of the Department of Sociology. 
Described as an “audit in terms of 
human advancement,” the study covers 
500 “graduates” trom public housing 
in six North Carolina cities—about 50 
per cent of all families who have 
moved from North Carolina public 
housing developments into private 
housing in the same locality. 


Dr. Winston gave a progress report 
on his work at NAHO’s Southeastern 
Regional Conference in Tampa last 
November. At that time he reported 
that the younger people living in the 
projects were more cager to better their 
living conditions than were the older 
ones. There is a decided increase in 
the standard of living of families as 
they advance from the pre-project stage 
to that of living in public low-rent 


housing, he pointed out. When the 
tamilies enter the third phase—i.e., 
when they move away from the pro 
jects—the level of living drops some 
what. However, this third-phase level 
of living, while somewhat below that 
of the projects, is very much above that 
ot the pre-project level. 

The tinal report of the study will be 
published in Wilmington this year by 
the North Carolina Council of Hous 
ing Authorities. The survey had _ its 
origin over two years ago al a meet 
ing of the North Carolina Council, at 
which ttme Dean B. F. Brown of the 
College's Basic Division offered the 
services of Dr. Winston for the work. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Rockefeller Research Grant 

The University of Wisconsin is the 
recipient of a Rockefeller Foundation 
grant for a three-year term with the 
broad stipulation that it is to be spent 
tor housing research under the direc 
tion of Protessor Richard U. Ratcliff. 
Professor Ratcliff describes his projected 
research program as follows: 


“It is our intention to deal in funda 
mental aspects of the subject rather 
than in seeking for quick solutions to 
current problems. Our objective is to 
broaden the horizons of understanding 
and knowledge of housing phenomena 
and housing problems. While the em 
phasis may be on the economic aspects 
of the problem, we do not feel any 
specihe limitation and will most cer 
tainly delve into social and_ political 
aspects. We have already started 
to explore the held of rental housing. 
This work is to be carried on by 
George Duggar, recently regional econ 
omist, Office of the Administrator, 
National Housing Agency. He is to be 
assisted by a Swedish economist, 
Harald Dickson, who will give special 
attention to the comparative aspects 
of rental housing in Sweden and in 
\merica. 


“Another subject scheduled for ex 
ploration is the economics of slums. 
Tentatively, we are planning a three 
way case study of several areas of low 
rent housing. One approach will re 
late to the housing history of families 
in the area and will probably be super 
vised by Professor Svend Riemer of the 
Department ot Sociology, University ol 
Wisconsin. Another approach will be 
through a history of the occupancy of 
the existing structures in the area. The 
third approach will concern itself with 
the financial and operating history of 
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the structures. This project is in the 
planning stage and may very well be 
changed before it is inaugurated.” 


CONSTRUCTION RESEARCH BOARD 
Technical Clearing House 

A clearing house of technical research 
information in the construction field, to 
be supported by contributions from the 
building industry, will be established 
by the National Research Council. 
Known as the Building Construction 
Research Board, the new organiza 
tion will have for its principal func 
tion the collection and dissemination ot 
technical research information. In addi 
tion, the Board will provide a meeting 
place for persons actively engaged in 
construction research and will correlate 
activities carried on by various organ 
izations. No direct laboratory work is 
planned. 

The National Research Council 1s a 
scientific organization with member 
ship drawn from academic, govern 
ment, and fields. The 
Industrial and 
Engineering Research will call a meet 
ing ot construction industry 


professional 
Council's Division of 


leaders 
soon to determine acceptable proced 
ures for setting up the new Board. The 
proposal to establish the Board was 
made at a recent meeting otf the Con 
struction Industry Advisory Council, 
made up of trade and professional asso 
ciations with a direct interest in con 
struction, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS 
Education and Research Department 

A Department of Education and Re 
search has recently been established by 
the American Institute of Architects. 
with Walter A. Taylor serving as Di 
rector. “Research” will be broadly in 
terpreted, Mr. Taylor indicates, and 
one of the functions of the new De 
partment will be to direct the work ot 
certain national committees of ATA, in 
cluding the Joint Technical Commit 
tee of the Institute and the Producers’ 
Council and the Committee on Urban 
Planning. 


NEW YORK CITIZENS’ 
HOUSING COUNCIL 
Education and Research Committee 
“The Citizens’ Housing Council ot 
New York has formed a committee ot 
staff members of colleges and universi 
ties in the New York area to provide 
a liaison between students and housing 
research and training opportunities out 
side their respective colleges,” writes 
John P. Dean, FPHA Region II econ- 
omist, who is chairman of the new 
committee. The committee’s job will 
be to discover and develop job oppor- 
tunities for students who have had 
courses or research in housing and 
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planning and who wish to explore 
reer possibilities along those lines. 


a) 


LAVANBURG FOUNDATION— 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Study of Human Needs of Residents 

As reported in the February Journal, 
page 28, the Lavanburg Foundation 
and the Columbia University Bureau 
of Applied Social Research are jointly 
sponsoring a survey of the human and 
social needs of residents of Addison 
Terrace, low-rent public housing de 
velopment in Pittsburgh. The Addison 
Terrace study is the second in a series 
in preparation for a large-scale cumula- 
tive research program that will ulti 
mately be nation-wide in __ scope. 
Broad purpose of the program is to set 
the toundations for research into the 
questions of community morale and 
the conditions 
types ot 


surrounding various 

relationships in a 
planned community. 

Directing the overall study is Dr. 
Robert K. Merton, professor of scciol 
ogy at Columbia and Associate Di 
rector of the Bureau of Applied Social 
Some of the members ot 
the Lavanburg committee directly con 
cerned with the program are Clarence 
S. Stein, architect of Radburn and 
Chatham Village; Carl S. Stern, attor 
ney long interested in housing legisla 
tion; architect Ralph Walker; and Mrs. 
Curtice Hitchcock, daughter of the 
English housing pioneer, Sir Raymond 
Unwin. 

A tull report on the Addison Terrace 
study by Clarence C. Klein, Adminis 
trator of the Housing Authority of the 


social 


Research. 


City of Pittsburgh, will be carried in 
an early issue of the Journal. 


THE WOMAN’S FOUNDATION 
Problems of Woman and the Home 
The Woman's Foundation, Inc., is 
sponsoring a housing study to find out 
what physical characteristics a house 
should have to contribute to 
family 
called persons 
working in the felds of pediatrics, pub 
lic health, home economics, architec 


“good 
living.” The Foundation has 
together a group of 


ture, etc., to discuss the general prob 
lem. Mrs, Catharine Lansing Oats, 
who is a consultant to the Foundation 
on the study, says that “the architects 
included are very interested in the 
study” and that a report is in the 
process of preparation for general dis 
tribution. 

The Foundation has as its purpose: 
“To engage in the study of the prob 
lems of the American Home and of the 
American Woman and to disseminate 
knowledge of tested solutions of such 
problems.” In 1945, the agency issued 
a report “Improved Family Living 





Through Improved Housing,” covering 
such topics as percentage of income 
spent for rent; rental vs. home owner 
ship; patterns and special problems ot 
family living. The conclusion of the 
study was that further research-on con 
sumer education, budgeting, and fam 
ily requirements 1s necessary [or the 
to attain “the understanding 
a wise approach to the 
problems of securing and maintaining 


family 
necessary to 


adequate housing.” 


PURDUE, LOUISIANA UNIVERSITIES 
Reducing Construction Costs 

Housing labor and materials costs 
studies have been under way for some 
time at Purdue University under Carl 
F. Boester, Housing Research Execu 
tive of the Purdue Research Founda 
tion. During the past year, the acute 
housing need of the veteran student 
body led to the construction by the 
University of some 150 temporary 
units, built in accordance with pre 
fabrication techniques developed by the 
Foundation and using low-cost mate 
rials with which the Foundation has 
been experimenting. An analysis of 
what cost reductions have been achieved 
has not been made public, inasmuch as 
the Foundation does not have funds 
for publishing reports. 

Mr. Boester describes the housing 
research of the Foundation as follows: 
“While research work in the held of 
housing at Purdue University is just 
one of many activities of the Purdue 
Research Foundation, the objective ot 
the work — better housing for less 
money—is not an end result. We are 
not trying to play big brother to the 
building industry . . . It 
we learn in the pursuit of answers to 


is the things 


various research problems that are of 
primary interest to us; they add to 
our fund of teaching information. The 
end result may be at the moment a 
quite unused by-product. In an engi 
neering school there are only two fac 
tors we can attempt to study in the 
labor and material 
In our research in 


cost of housing: 
re housing we 
strive to do as does the aeronautical 
engineer, to use less and less material 
more intelligently for greater strength 
and durability. 

University 1s also 
doing research “in the neld of low- 
cost housing design, construction, heat 
ing and ventilating, maintenance and 
repair, etc.,” according to ©. J. Baker, 
Director of a “Low-Cost Housing Re 
search” project organized as part of the 
Engineering Experiment Station. The 
results of this research, however, con 
trary to the practice at Purdue, will be 
published from time to time. 


Louisiana State 
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Association News 





BOARD OF GOVERNORS MEETS 

The following is a brief summary of 
action taken at the February 14 meet- 
ing ot the NAHO Board of Governors, 
held in Washington. 

Board to act on housing policy issues. 
It was the informal consensus of the 
meeting that at each subsequent Board 
meeting, some question of current na 
tional housing policy would be de 
veloped in discussion and a statement 
of the Association’s position thereon 
formulated, approved, and authorized 
to be prepared for general distribution. 

Executive Director appointed. As 
announced in the February Journal, 
Coleman Woodbury was appointed 
Executive Director of NAHO, 

Public Relations Committee author- 
ized, At the suggestion of FPHA 
Commissioner Dillon S. Myer, the 
Board authorized the appointment ot 
a committee to bring up to date the 
Association’s 1939 report on public re 
lations of iocal housing authorities and 
in other ways to work with FPHA in 
developing techniques for gaining 
widespread understanding of the public 
housing program. 

Annual meeting date, place approved. 
The 1947 annual meeting was sched 
uled for November 17, 18, 19, and 20 

-to be held in the Hotel New Yorker 
in New York City. A commercial ex 
hibit was again authorized. 

Future Board meetings. Uncertainty 
as to when Coleman Woodbury might 
take office made it impossible to set 
up a full year’s schedule of Board meet 


ings. However, the decision was to 


held the next meeting in San Fran 
cisco, with the date set tentatively for 
some time in June. 

New Board member elected. Mr. 
E. S. Cook, Housing Manager, Capitol 
Homes, Atlanta, Georgia, was elected 
to fill a one-year vacancy on the Board, 
created when Commissioner John H. 
Fahey of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Administration became an ex officio 
Board member, in accordance with a 
constitutional amendment adopted at 
the annual meeting of NAHO mem 
bers last October. 


Constitution amended. The nomina 
tion and election procedures of the 
Association were changed when the 
Board voted to afirm the informal 
membership poll taken last December 
in which 487 votes were cast for the 
proposed changes; 25 against. The 
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constitution now provides (1) that elec 
tions shall be by mail ballot; (2) that 
one or more candidates tor each office 
shall be nominated by the nominating 
comnitttee (made up of one delegate 
trom each of the eight NAHO Re 
gional Councils and headed by a chair 
man appointed by the Board of Gov 
ernors); (3) that additional candidates 
may be added to the ballot by petition 
of not less than twenty-five members 
representative of at least three regional 
council areas, with not less than eight 
signatures from each area. 

Coordination of national and re- 
gional NAHO programs. A smal! com 
mittee was authorized to work with 
the NAHO staff in tormulating rec 
ommendations tor coordinating NAHO 
Regional Council and NAHO national 
elections, conferences, committees, etc. 

Overall management committee au- 
thorized. 
ized to appoint a Management Com 
mittee to which would be referred all 
questions of management policy and 
procedure on which the Association 
might want to take action or make 
recommendations. 


President Blum was author 





PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
Starts “Idea Exchange” 


Number | of an “Idea 
Exchange” was issued in February by 


Volume 1, 


the Exchange of Information Com 
mittee of the Pacific Northwest Re 
gional Council, of which H. W. K. 
Hartmayer of Seattle is Chairman. It 
covered ten pages and was a gold mine 
ol suggestions tor practical Ways to 
handle day-to-day operating problems. 
Special feature of this first issue was 
rent collection procedure. Full state 
ments of collection techniques used in 
Seattle, Vancouver, and Portland were 
reproduced, including sample form 
letters, recording devices, etc. Mainte 
nance tools and procedures were also 
described. 

The attractive masthead for the bulle 
tin was designed by Milt Bona ot 
Vancouver. The members of the Ex 
change Information Committee are: 
Mrs. Erling Bergerson, Tacoma; Her 
bert M. Edwards, Seattle; Elizabeth 
Halloran, Butte; Ken Pounds, Bremer 


ton: John Scott, Portland; Fred Sene 
chal, Ruen, 
Spaulding, and George Harris, all ot 


FPHA, Seattle. 


Vancouver; Phil Roger 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 
Appoints 1947 Committees 

Meeting for the two days January 28 
and 29 in San Francisco, the Executive 
Board of the Pacific Southwest Re 
gional Council outlined its program tor 
the year by setting up twenty com 
mittees and scheduling five regional 
meetings between March and the be 
ginning of the next regional year on 
1947: (1) two-day Board 


meeting in March; (2) two-day meet 


December 1, 


ing of all committee members in May 
for formulation of committee reports; 
(3) two-day meeting in July of Execu 
tive Board; (4) three-day annual con 
September; (5) 
meeting ol old and new 


ference in two-day 
Executive 


Board members in November. 


The twenty committees created 
were: Administrative Practices; Budget; 
Bylaws; Design and Construction; Dis 
position; Finance and Accounts; Fire 
and Satety; 


Council's 


“Here’s Housing” (the 


newsletter); © Membership: 
Housing Legislation Research; Main 
tenance; Management Practice; Opera 
tions Evaluation; 


Personnel: Public 


Personal Property; 
Relations: Purchas 
ing; Research and Statistics; Tenant 


Eligibility; Training. 


SOUTHWEST 
State Meetings Planned 

The Committee on Administrative 
Relationship of Housing and Public 


Services of the Southwest Regional 
Council held its first meeting on Feb 
ruary 21 in Present 


were representatives of public service 


Austin, Texas. 


groups from the state of Texas, the 
plan being to meet with similar groups 
trom each of as many ol the other 
states in the Southwest’ region as pos 
sible before the April meeting of the 
Council. 

The types of public service agencies 
represented at the Texas meeting in 
cluded Parent Association, 
State Employment Service, State Health 
Officer, Camp Fire Girls, YWCA, vet 
erans organizations, State 


Teacher 


University 
Extension Division, Soy Scouts, League 
of Texas Municipalities, Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, etc. The Committee’s 
purpose in bringing such groups as 
this together in each of the seven states 
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of the region is to assemble informa- 
tion on both the current and possible 
character of the relationships between 
such agencies and housing. On the 
basis of the facts gathered, a report is 
to be compiled and distributed through- 
out the region. 


MIDWEST 
1947 Program Planning Started 

In an effort to encourage much more 
active membership participation in the 
affairs of the Midwest Regional Coun- 
cil than has ever been manifested in 
the past, a number of meetings were 
held in Chicago during February at 
which Regional Council 
FPHA regional office personnel, and 
NAHO Associate Director Nelson were 
present. Plans were drawn tor com 
mittee appointments and for the hold- 
ing of a regional conference built 
around the “workshop” idea. The con 
ference is scheduled for some time in 
May in Chicago, with Ira Bach of 
the Cook County Housing Authority 
in charge of arrangements, John Ducey 
of the Chicago Housing Authority 1s 
heading up another committee that 
will work toward the development of 
a number of local chapters in the re 
gion. A more detailed statement ot 


plans will be published later. 


ofhcers, 





UTAH 
New Chapter Formed 

On January 28 the Executive Board of 
the Pacific Southwest Regional Coun 
cil approved the application for a Utah 
State Chapter of NAHO and a charter 
was later issued, making it the Asso- 
ciation’s State Chapter No. 2 (State 
Chapter No. 1 was organized in New 
Jersey in 1945). The organization 
meeting was held in December, at 
which time Harold W. Glade was 
elected President; Lynn Fish, Vice- 
President; and Miss Iris Lillywhite, 
Secretary and Treasurer. At the same 
time a three-member program com- 
mittee was named: Henry W. Smith, 
Mrs. Ruth Owen, and Mrs. Helen C. 
Ratagick. 


HOUSTON 
New Chapter Formed 

On February 20, twenty-three mem- 
bers of the staff of the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Houston met to 
organize the Houston Chapter of 
NAHO. A second meeting of the 
group was set for March 17, to which 
NAHO members from the area sur- 
rounding Houston were invited: the 
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towns of Freeport, Galveston, Pasadena, 
and Pelly. Should the members of this 
larger area decide to affiliate them- 
selves with the chapter, its name may 
be changed to South Texas Chapter. 

At the organization meeting, the 
following officers were elected and by 
laws adopted: Mrs. Henrietta Bethea, 
President; Mrs. Gladys Ball, Vice-Pres 
ident; Mrs. Marguerite Ray, Secretary; 
Miss Esther Adams, Treasurer. A pro 
gram committee to serve for three 
months was also named: Mrs. Marie 
McGuire, chairman; Mrs. Reba Cun 
ningham, Mrs. Margaret Vick, and J. 
W. Robinson. 

At the March 17 meeting of the 
group the plan was to hear reports 
from the FPHA-NAHO maintenance 
conference held in Fort Worth in Feb- 
ruary and trom the meeting of the 
National Public Housing Conference 
held in Chicago on March 10, 11, and 
12. A fifteen minute “question-and 
answer” period was also scheduled at 
which there was to be discussion of any 
unsigned questions submitted to the 
meeting through a question box set up 
several days in advance of the meeting. 


PUGET SOUND 
Election of Officers 

At the annual meeting of the Puget 
Sound Chapter held in February, the 
following officers and Executive Com 
mittee members were elected. Herbert 
M. Edwards, President; Grant Eck- 
man, Vice-President; Mrs. Viva Gross, 
Secretary; Alan Lane, Treasurer; one- 
year Executive Committee members: 
Donald Brunson, Mrs. Mary Ellen 
Minert, Harold Pugmire; two-year Ex 
ecutive Committee members: Mrs. Mar- 
garet O'Connor and William A. 
Shanafelt. 


POTOMAC 
Panel Meeting; Luncheon Meeting 
Senator Robert A. Taft addressed 
the March luncheon meeting of the 
Potomac Chapter of NAHO (see page 
61). Earlier in the month, one of 
the four panel discussion groups con- 
ducted by the Chapter met to discuss 
“Building Codes and Their Impact on 
Low-Cost Housing.” The six panel 
members were: Jules Guedalia, Chair- 
man, A, Lloyd Goode Construction 
Company; William Reed, Deputy Ex- 
pediter, Technical Office, NHA; Frank 
Duane, Chief of Technical Section, 
General Field Office, FPHA: Elisabeth 
Coit, Architectural Engineer in the 
Office of the Assistant Technical Direc- 
tor, FPHA; Howard Leland Smith, 
Chief Architectural Adviser, FHA: 
George N. Thompson, Chief of Codes 
and Specifications, Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 








WE PRESENT... 








VIRGINIA HEDGES 
President, Southern California 
Chapter of NAHO 


When Miss Hedges was elected Pres 
ident of the Southern California Chap 
ter of NAHO last December, she be 
came the first woman to hold a NAHO 
presidential post in the fourteen-year 
history of the Association—either na 
tionally, regionally, or at the chapter 
level. 

Miss Hedges has been at work in 
the public housing field swmce 1941, 
having held positions in San Diego, 
Cleveland, and Los Angeles, where she 
now is. Since 1943 she has been with 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
Los Angeles, currently as manager of 
Ramona Gardens, a 610-unit low-rental 
development. She reviews her educa 
tion and public housing career as fol 
lows: 

“AB degree was received trom Occi- 
dental College, Los Angeles, with Phi 
Beta Kappa honor. Graduation was 
followed by a four months tour in 
Europe. I then attended for one year, 
Columbia Law School in New York 
City. Work for a Master's degree in 
public administration was completed in 
the University of Southern California. 
While attending Graduate School at 
U.S.C., I was associate director of a 
research project with the School of 
Government, studying in-service train- 
ing needs in Los Angeles County. 

“Following this experience, I under- 
took my first work in public housing, 
in 1941, at the Linda Vista housing 
project, in San Diego. Employment in 

(Continued column 1, page 89) 
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Six-Point Maintenance Program Yields Efficiency, Economy 


Skilled craftsmen and experienced 
supervision alone do not produce a 
good, efficient maintenance  depart- 
ment. Work must be planned and 
work-flow clearly defined from the 
initial tenant request or job assignment 
through job performance, supervision, 
and final recording. 

The following sections of this article 
deal with 

(1) job assignment procedure 

(2) development of teamwork 

(3) efficiency studies 

(4) planning of seasonal, preventive, 

and deferred maintenance 

(5) cost accounting 

(6) managerial techniques as evolved 

in Greendale since 1938 


Job Assignment Procedure 


Programming of action on all work 
assignments was established some eight 
years ago. The procedure has been 
refined from time to time and is now 
required for all FPHA housing projects 
under the direction of the FPHA Gen- 
eral Field Office. The functional tool 
for this rcutine is a printed “Work 
Assignment” form, a completed copy 
of which is reproduced on page 78. 

All requests for service from tenants, 
whether transmitted by telephone, in 
manage- 
ment personnel, are made to the switch 


person, or from authorized 


board operator in the management of- 
fice, This routine does not apply to 
emergency work reported after hours, 
which is handled directly by the main 
tenance superintendent or referred to 
the proper craftsman. Such work as- 
signments are later called in to the 
switchboard operator for proper record- 
ing. 

Pre-numbered job assignment forms 
are typed by the switchboard operator 
and are picked up twice daily by the 
maintenance superintendent. Uniform 
terminology for recurring work is used, 
which results in flash recognition of 
the job to be done by all concerned. 
The superintendent reviews  assign- 
ments and separates those requiring 
immediate attention from those that 
can be assigned as fill-in work items. 
The maintenance workman to whom 
the job is assigned withdraws mate- 
rials from stock through the warehouse 
clerk. Stock withdrawals are normally 
limited to two periods daily—between 
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WALTER E. KROENING 


Community Manager 
Greendale, Wisconsin 





GREENDALE... 


eight miles southwest of Mil- 
waukee, is one of the three 
Greenbelt Towns owned and 
operated by the Federal Public 
Housing Authority through its 
General Field Office. It is some 
3500 acres in area and affords 
housing to 635 families. Average 
shelter rental amounts to about 
$42 per month. The community 
has its own shopping center and 
complete utility systems. 











8:00 a.m. and 8:30 a.m. and between 
1:00 p.m. and 1:30 p.m. 


A supply of standard warehouse 
items in frequent use is maintained on 
each _half-ton truck, 


which constitutes a “mobile inventory” 


pick-up service 


that is regularly checked by the ware 
house clerk. 
rial issuance and mobile inventory has 
served to reduce the number of trips 
to the warehouse by workmen in quest 


This practice of mate 


of additional parts and repair mate 
rials. 


Upon issuance of warehouse mer- 
chandise, the warehouse clerk posts the 
materials and their prices on the job 
assignment card and makes the proper 


1 


entry on his perpetual inventory 


records. 

Upon completion ol 
the workman enters his time on the job 
assignment card, as well as a descrip- 


a spec ific job, 


tion of the work performed, together 
with any comments that may be pertin 
ent to the cause of failure of the equip- 
ment or structure repaired or to tenait 
negligence—plus his observations con 
cerning any other maintenance work 
that should be 
possivle and expedient, the workman 


performed. Whenever 


performs such jobs immediately, assum 
ing that he is qualified to do the work 
involved. Such additional work is also 
recorded on the form. He sometimes 
appends comments on the general con- 
dition of the house and yard, if they 
are in a dirty or unkempt state. Such 


information is referred to the) super- 
visor ot tenancy by the manager and 
a house call is made to further investi- 
gate the situation. 

Completed — job 
checked and reviewed by the superin- 


assignments are 


tendent and routed dailv to the cost 
accountant, 

At the end of the last day of each 
month the superintendent issues new 
job assignments for all jobs incomplete 
as of that day. This is required to 
afford proper information to the cost 
accountant, so that he may reconcile 
the payroll with the time distribution 
records. The superintendent also de- 
termines if charges are to be made to 
tenants because of negligence. 

The cost accountant prices and ex 
tends labor costs and posts material 
costs to a materials distribution ledger. 
All job assignments are coded and 
posted to dwelling unit maintenance 
and repair cost record cards and to the 
proper over all cost account classifica 
tion, Work ot posting is kept current 
and all copies of completed job assign- 
ments are transmitted to the manager 
at the end of each month. The man- 
ager reviews these and selects those 
that reflect unusual costs or types of 
work for discussion with the superin- 
tendent. If costs are far above normal, 
both the superintendent and the work- 
man involved are called in for a de 
tailed report to explain why costs are 
out of line. This type of review by 
the manager enables him to keep in 
close contact with the work. The re- 
viewed job assignment records are then 
returned to the cost accountant for fil- 
il 


g according to street address or build 
TT 


g location. 


Development of Teamwork 


Monthly meetings between the man- 
ager, superintendent, and all main- 
tenance and operation workmen are 
held in one of the shops, during which 
meetings discussion is centered on spe- 
cial problems, suggestions for service 
improvements, tenant maintenance, and 
work short-cuts. Often the combined 
know-how of the entire staff has re- 
sulted in producing a valuable con- 
tribution to maintenance and repair 
techniques. Each craftsman is encour- 
aged to report on special problems, as 
well as to comment upon the problems 
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WORK ASSIGNMENT 


AUTHORIZED BY DATE 


L.J.S. 


2-5-47 





N° 132861 





ADDRESS 


5500 Apple Court 


OCCUPANT 
John Black 











WORK TO BE DONE 


Kitchen Sink - clogged 
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of his fellow-workers. The manager 
assumes the role of discussion leader 
on these occasions and gains an in 
valuable insight into the specific work 
and the individual capacities of the 
workmen. This type of interchange of 
friendly advice has created a feeling ot 
unity among the men, and has prac 
tically eliminated jurisdictional jealousy. 
These meetings also afford an oppor 
tunity for the manager to explain new 
procedures; read excerpts from pro 
fessional journals on maintenance (such 
as have appeared on numerous occa 
sions in the JouRNAL oF Hovusinc); dis 
cuss new methods, materials, or equip 
ment; as well as touch on points of 
safety, politeness, observation, cleanli 
ness, and good craftsmanship. 
The value of cost accounting records, 
which originate in the work assign 
ment forms prepared by the mainte 
nance men, is also demonstrated. These 
meetings from one-half to 
one and one-half hours and have paid 
big dividends in improved teamwork 
and better work production results. 


consume 


Efficiency Studies 

Recently inaugurated are time studies 
of recurring jobs, which are useful 
efficiency yardsticks. Central heating 
plant operations are gauged by pounds 
of coal consumed per degree day, water 
softening plant production by cost per 
1000 gallons, and sewage treatment 
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efficiency by cost per thousand gallons 
influenced by the percentage of bio- 
logical oxygen demand reduction. Each 
of these statistics must, of course, be 
analyzed and correlated with special 
conditions that may prevail on occa 
sion. 


Planning Seasonal, Preventive, and 
Deferred Maintenance 


In the preventive, seasonal, and de- 
ferred phases of maintenance, the fol 
lowing truism has been borne in mind: 
“If our problems had been solved yes 
terday, they wouldn't plague us today. 
It we 


want them solved tomorrow, 
today is when we should start.” This 
bit of philosophy, without question, 


applies to all types of planning. 

A “bring-up” file is maintained in 
the management office on all regular 
seasonal work as it applies to both 
maintenance staff and tenant respons! 
bilities. 

The following are examples pertinent 
to tenant responsibilities: 


.Removal and erection of 


storm 
sash and screens—spring and fall 


b. Care of lawns, shrubs, and trees- 
spring 

c. Lawn — sprinkling regulations— 
summer 

d. Placement of building vent covers 
—fall 


e. Opening of attic louvres—fall 


16—46106-1 


form carries material issuance information. 


f. Winter precautions for outside 
hose connections—fall 
Maintenance staff responsibilities in- 
clude: 
Touch-up of exterior painting on 
window frames, 
-spring 
. Scheduling repairs and seal-coating 
of road and walks—spring 
c. Cleaning of furnaces, 


cold air returns, 


garage doors, etc. 


~ 


chimneys, 
and inspection of 
heating plant appurtenances—sum- 
mer 


. Inspection and test operation of all 
water distribution system 
and hydrants—summer 

e. Central heating plant equipment 


valves 


inspections and stack cleaning 
summer 
ft. Inspection of water works, soft 


ening plant controls, sedimentation 


tank and aerator—winter 


A plan for preventive maintenance 
is now being formulated. Its end point 
is an easy-to-read chart of things to 
do: where, when, how, and by whom. 
It will cover all types of equipment 
and certain structural and utility ele 
ments and is being designed to pre 
vent an occurrence of failure as opposed 
to a repair job after breakdown. 


The deferred maintenance program 
outlines the probable expenditures re 
quired during the next ten years to 
replace things as 


such refrigerators, 
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ranges, window shades, heating  sys- 
tems, rubbish cans, laundry stoves, hot 
water tanks, etc. This listing consti- 
tutes the basis for replacement reserve 
requirements, 

Cost Accounting 

Three forms of cost records are 
maintained, 

1. The over-all report shows depart 
mental expenditures, covering main 
tenance and repairs, to five general ac 
counts: residences, commercial build 
ings, municipal buildings, farm  build- 
ings, and utilities. 

Genera! trade classifications are de- 
tailed, as painting, plumbing, heating, 
electrical, structural, ranges, and_ re- 
frigerators. Supervision and general 
administration charges are reflected in 
this report. 

This report is prepared quarterly 
and summarized annually. 

2. The individual building mainte 
nance and repair cost record is a run 
ing account of all repairs and main 
tenance work performed on each 
dwelling anit or nonresidential struc 


ture. A simple code for identifying 
types of expenditures is used. For 
example: “PL-C” indicates plumbing 


clog; “KfP” indicates _ retrigerator 
painting; and “H-T” heating—ther 
mostat. These records are constantly 
referred to and reveal at a_ glance 
indices of a tenant’s care of the prem 
ises and its equipment. 

3. Painting cost records indicate the 
cost, date. and extent of exterior and 
interior painting. Such a record speci 
hes the rooms painted or washed and 
indicates :f such work was performed 
by the management or by the tenant. 
It also shows where paint has been 
supplied to the tenant by the manage 
ment. This record serves as a guide in 
establishing repainting dates, based on 
a three- or four-year cycle. 

Time consumed in the preparation 
of these managerial tools amounts to 
about seventy-six days yearly, which 
totals about $1000 in salaries. Breaking 
this down to the cost per housing unit, 
it comes to only $1.60 annually. This 
nominal sum certainly warrants such 
record keeping. 


Managerial Techniques 

Whenever possible, tenants are en 
couraged to do their own maintenance. 
To further this plan, supplies such as 
faucet washers, fuses, refrigerator de 
frosting trays, glass shades for the vari- 
ous light nxtures, curtain rod brackets, 
window shades and pulls, casement 
window cranks, turnace shakers, and 
the like, are made available at no 
charge at the management building. 
This practice has eliminated over 
90 per cent of maintenance calls _re- 
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NEW ORLEANS 
OTC—Housing Authority Differ on 
High-Income Eviction Policy 

The Housing Authority of New Or 
leans and the local officials of the 
Office of Temporary Controls are dead 
locked in a dispute over whether or 
not public housing tenants whose in 
comes exceed allowable limits may or 
may not be evicted. 

The Authority claims it has an obli 
gation under the United States Hous 
ing Act to require such families to 
move, after having given them due 


quired betore this procedure was 
established. 

Paint, brushes, and drop-cloths are 
also furnished to tenants. During the 
past year about 297 rooms were tenant 
painted, as compared to 628 rooms ot 
management painting. Tenants are en 
couraged, but not required, to do their 
own painting. 

A sewer snake for cleaning clogged 
drains is readily available at all hours 
at a convenient central location for 
tenants’ use, 

New tenants are given simple in 
structions in bulletin form on the main 
tenance and care of their homes, En 
couragement of maintenance by ten 
ants is also made a part of the initial 
interview upon occupancy. 

Occasionally neglect or abuse of the 
property is experienced. Such cases 
are referred to the supervisor of ten 
ancy, who, after investigation, reports 
to the manager and a determination of 
action 1S made. In most instances a 
letter to the family advising of the 
things that must be cared for immedi 
ately brings quick results. On a tew 
occasions it has required additional 
inspection visits to accomplish — the 
objective. Maintenance occasioned by 
neglect or abuse of property is charged 
to the tenants. This practice tends to 
reduce misuse of property. 


Conclusion 


It is believed that the techniques de 
scribed herein have played an im 
portant part in reducing maintenance 
costs during the past eight years. 
Despite at least a 50 per cent increase 
in cost of labor and materials, and the 
increasing age of the property, costs 
have not exceeded those of 1939 and in 
some instances have been reduced. 


Interested persons may obtain copies 
of the forms used by communicating 
with the writer. 


notice of their ineligibility. The OT 
says that, since suitable accommoda 
tions into which the families can move 
have not been provided, evictions are 
against rent control regulations. In the 
belief that it does not have to look for 
substitute housing for high-income 
tenants, Authority Director J. Gilbert 
Scheib has said that if such tenants 
do not heed the Authority's notice to 
vacate, the Authority's legal depart 
ment will take action. 

Nearly 1000 tenants have been given 
notice to move—deadlines for vacating 
being spaced out on a month to month 
basis. Some fifty families are involved 
in the current dispute. 


DETROIT 
Shelter for Distressed Families 
Provided by Cooperative Arrangement 

Temporary shelter for distressed 
families of servicemen and veterans is 
being provided in the community 
buildings of two of the housing de 
velopments of the Detroit Housing 
Commission. 

The Commission has donated this 
space to the City Welfare Department 
Overcrowding of the Welfare Depart 
ment’s own temporary shelter accom 
modations for distressed families led 
the Housing Commission to make the 
community buildings available — for 
housing purposes. The Welfare De 
partment is converting the building 
and will assume all costs of operation. 

In both the housing developments 
where the community buildings are 
being used for temporary shelter, addi 
tional community building space is 
available to meet the residents’ recrea 
tional and social needs. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
No Loss of Life by Fire 

There has not been a single loss of 
life from fire in any of San Francisco's 
public war and low-rent housing de 
velopments in the seven years since the 
first development was opened for oc 
cupancy. Noting this safety record on 
its editorial page last month, the San 
Francisco Examiner gave a large share 
of the credit to the San Francisco Fir 
Department and said that “the planners 
nd the attitude of the residents also 
deserve recognition for their part in 
the achievement of safety.” 

The five low-rent and the numerous 
temporary war housing developments 
operated by the Housing Authority of 
the City and County of San Francisco 
shelter some 30,000 persons—a popula 
tion, the editorial recalled, almost as 
large as that of a city like Alameda. 
The San Francisco Authority's Public 
Information Officer, H. A. DeLong, 

(Continued column 3, page 84) 
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ENGLISH RENT COLLECTION 
TECHNIQUES 


Periodic visits by the housing man- 
ager or his assistant for the purpose ot 
rent collection is strongly advocated as 
“an absolutely essential condition of 
management” by R. J. Allerton, Hous- 
ing Manager to the City of Bristol, 
England. Mr. Allerton’s statement, in 
which he described the system of rent 
collections every two weeks and the 
home visiting procedure currently in 
use in his community, was made at 
the annual conference of the Institute 
of Housing in London last fall. 

The housing “estates” in Bristol fall 
into four groups when analyzed on the 
basis of the attitude and cooperation of 
the tenants. The first group, compris- 
ing some 3500 houses that are well 
managed by their tenants, is visited 
every two weeks at the rate of about 
1200 dwellings per management as- 
sistant. The second group, comprising 
some 8000 houses, which are similar 
to those in the first group but contain 
some patches of indifferent houses or 
indifferent tenants, is visited every two 
weeks at 700 per assistant, or 350 visits 
per week. The third group comprises 
about 3500 houses where nearly half 
the tenants require some assistance: 
these are visited weekly at 350 per as- 
sistant. And the fourth, comprising 
less than 1000 dwellings, all poorly 
managed, is visited weekly at 175 
dwellings per assistant. 

Biweekly rather than weekly, rent 
collections were established in Bristol 
during the war as a means of saving 
staff time and salaries. The system 
proved to be “quite successful,” Mr 
Allerton said. “The arrears of rent did 
not suffer and on the whole the system 
was no less popular than rent collection 
always is.” In some of the temporary 
houses in the city, rents are collected 
over 48 weeks, instead of 52, no rent 
being payable on the weeks containing 
Easter Monday, Whit Monday, August 
Bank Holiday, and Christmas Dav. 
“This system is very popular with the 
tenants and is, of course, designed to 
iron out the jump in arrears which 
always occurs on bank holiday weeks 
and which it is so expensive to recover.” 


FLAT RENTS FOR RELIEF FAMILIES 
Under a revised rent and income 
schedule announced by the Chicago 
Housing Authority, public assistance 
families will now be charged a flat 
rent, based on family size. In this way, 
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the Authority feels that it has over- 
come the dilemma of either charging 
too little and thus subsidizing the re- 
lief agencies—or of charging too much, 
with the result that the relief agencies 
were subsidizing the Authority. The 
new flat rentals fall somewhere be- 
tween the lowest rentals and the eco- 
nomic rentals and are as follows: 


Number 
Family of 
Size Rooms Rent 
2 $27 
3 30) 
e 33 
4 ‘ 5 sf 


MANAGEMENT TOOLS—SEEN IN 
PRINT, NOT IN OPERATION 

Soot Removed from Fire Tubes by 
Whirling Blades—Thorough and _ fast 
removal of soot and slag from fire tubes 
is said to be made easy through the 
use of a power-driven soot scraper. 
The scraper is connected to a hose or 
pipe and its whirling blades do the 
cleaning job. The compressed air or 
steam that spins the blades removes 
the loosened dirt. Considered an aid 
in saving fuel and increasing boiler 
efficiency. Manufactured by Brunt 
Equipment Company, 6+ South Divi- 
sion Street, Buffalo 3, New York. 


Ladder-Climbing Dangers Lessened 

The danger of a ladder slipping out 
ot position and falling, is overcome by 
an aluminum ladder base that levels 
the ladder—further aided by car- 
borundum abrasive shoes that provide 
a firm grip on any surface. The ladder 
base is automatically locked by the 
weight of the ladder when it ts set in 
position and is unlocked when the 
ladder is removed. The base and shoes 
are available to fit ladders from 16 
to 24 inches wide. Made by Akron 
Steel and Sales, Inc., Akron, Ohio. 


Roof Repair-Work Dangers Lessened 

Platforms for attachment on a 
pitched roof—spaced out so that a plat- 
form is always close to the worker and 
thus materials are always within easy 
eliminate to a high degree the 
possibility of the worker’s losing his 
balance when stretching and stooping 
for tools and supplies. The platforms 
are held firmly in place by steel claws 


reach 





that cling tightly to the root surface. 
These claws give the platforms their 
name: “Roof Crabs.” Simply stepping 
on the platforms attaches them to the 
roof; yet they are easily movable, since 
the “claws” relax their grip when the 
platforms are lifted away from the 
roof. Repairing the average roof re- 
quires about a dozen platforms, which 
come in sets of four at $1.75 a set, plus 
instructions. Write E x J Enterprises, 
39 Grove Avenue, Verona, New Jersey. 


Cab for Mounting on Tractors Pro- 
tects Against Snow, Rain, Wind—The 
Tractorkab, a 250-pound aluminum 
cab that fits almost all leading makes 
of tractors and permits a large man to 
stand at full height, has been designed 
to enable work in any kind of weather. 
Special features include inside space for 
tools; shatterproof plastic windows on 
three sides; a rear waterproof canvas 
curtain that automatically closes by ten- 
sion springs; and a high windshield 
for upward vision. Can be equipped 
with heater, radio, rubber Hoormat, 
horn, and rear-vision mirror. A one- to 
six-months wait for delivery, depend- 
ing on model. Made by Automatic 
Equipment Manufacturing Company, 
Pender, Nebraska. 


AUTHORITY BUYS SEEDS 

“An intensive all-Authoritv resident 
Hower seeding program” was begun 
this month, according to an announce- 
ment by Roy Healy, landscape engi- 
neer for the Seattle Housing Author- 
ity. Some 10,000 packages of seeds, 
representing fourteen varieties of flow- 
ers, have been bought by the Authority 
for resale to the residents. Seed sam- 
ples are on display in management 
offices so that residents can m ike their 
selections. 

Reporting the considerable progress 
made in improving the condition of 
the grounds last year, Mr. Healy said 
that about 90 per cent of the residents 
participated in the lawn maintenance 
program. Under the Authority’s joint 
resident-management program, larger 
areas are taken care of by central main- 
tenance staff gardeners. Planting costs 
are greatly reduced because plants are 
propagated and grown at the Author- 
ity’s own greenhouse. located at the 
Holly Park development, with fertilizer 
obtained as a by-product from a sew 
age disposal plant at another housing 
development at Sand Point. 
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Rising maintenance costs can be 
modified by the judicious purchase ot 
power equipment. Here are tacts in 
support of that theory with reference 
to the, equipment pictured on_ this 
page. 

Tractor 

The tractor pictured is a Model VI 
Case Tractor, purchased in 1942 for 
$900. We have a series of attachments 
for use with it. For example, a snow 
plow attachment which is operated by 
power hydraulic lift cost us an addi 
tional $500. Considering the miles of 
sidewalks and parking areas that we 
are responsible for clearing after each 
snow storm, this piece of equipment, 
for snow removal only, has paid for 
itself me and time again. 

We also use the tractor by attaching 
trailers. Various operations are possible 
thereby, the most important being the 
sanding of sidewalks and drives after 
an ice storm. This tractor trailer com 
bination is also used extensively 
throughout the entire year for hauling 
rubbish, loam, etc. 

We are planning to purchase a set 
of gang mowers for the tractor in order 
that we may mow large grass areas 
with a minimum of time and man- 
power. 

Scooter 

The scooter pictured with the tractor 
is a Cushman Motor Scooter that was 
purchased in 1943 for $248.63. It is 
used by our maintenance men for mak 
ing the rounds for minor repair work. 
\s it has storage space tor an adequate 
supply of tools, it is a great time 
saver on this kind of job. 


Spraying Machine 

The spraying machine shown is a 
portable sprayer run with a gasoline 
motor. It is manufactured by Myers 
and Brother Company, Ashland, Ohio, 
and the cost, when purchased in 1943, 
was $112.50. It is classified by the 
manufacturer as a Silver Prince Power 
Sprayer and is a portable wheelbarrow 
type with a 124 gallon capacity. With 
its long hose and extension-rod nozzle, 
it is possible to throw a vertical spray 
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approximately twenty feet. The motor 
will build a pressure of 250 pounds. 

This sprayer can easily be handled 
by one man. We use it for spraying 
vines, trees, and shrubbery on five proj 
ects. Previous to the purchase of this 
machine, our spraying was done by 
local tree nurseries. Since our purchase 
ot the sprayer, our cost for this work 
has dropped 60 per cent. 

The fact is that, at the time we 
bought the machine, 
extremely difficult to obtain the serv 


it was becoming 


ices of professional sprayers when we 
needed them 
of course, at certain pe riods—and if it 
is not possible to get competent work 


men at the proper time, costly damage 


Maintenance Costs 
Reduced Through Use of 
Power-Driven Equipment 


Spraying must be done, 


EMIL L. TRAMONTE 


to properties may result. On this score, 


too, the results from the use of our 
own equipment has amply justihed our 


investment. 


Central Maintenance Yard 
Che above equipment is kept in our 
However, 
we are finding that the savings effected 


central maintenance yard 


by power-driven equipment make it 


desirable to purchase certain power 
rigs tor our individual projects. 
interested in 


We are very much 


keeping up to date on labor and 
money-saving devices and should like 
to see the JouRNAL print statements and 
carry pictures on what is being done 
along these lines in other parts of the 


country 





SPRAYING AT DUTCH POINT 
Mr. Tramonte says that several of the Hartford Authority's projects are in the same 
stage of development at Dutch Point, pictured above. He says thet although the ivy 
vines contribute greatly to the appearance of the buildings, they require at least 
two sprayings each year. 
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City Health and City Housing Officials Cooperate to Teach 
Principles of Good Health, Child Care, Homemaking 


Material prepared by 
The Housing Authority 


Putting health service tacilities with 
in easy reach of the families for whom 
it provides housing, is one way The 
Housing Authority of the City of Dal 
las encourages regular health supervi 
sion... and, hence, good health. The 
Authority is, of course, mindful of 
the fact that many of its residents, just 
as many families in any community, 
would avail themselves ot community 
health services regardless of how close 
to home they 
would be less likely to seek health 
supervision for themselves or their chil 


were, just as others 


dren unless the facilities were near at 
hand. 

It is to reach this latter group that 
the Dallas City Health Department has 
always worked cooperatively with the 
Authority in bringing the benefits of 
its public health program to families 
of low income. It is recognized that 
both the public health and the public 
housing programs are meant to serve 
approximately — the 
levels. 


same 
The Health Department sup 
plies public health nursing services; the 
Housing Authority provides safe and 
sanitary shelter. Space for 
clinics, and child health conferences 
conducted by the Health Department 
is provided by the Authority in its 
eight housing projects. In addition to 
space, the Authority provides utilities 
and permanent equipment without cost 
to the Health Department. The Health 
Department, provides its own movable 


economic 


classes, 


equipment and medical supplies. 


Authority Provides Space 

In October 1946, the Authority al 
lotted space in two of its housing proj 
ects for administrative offices for public 
health nursing districts. Cedar Springs 
Place (401 units) is the headquarters 
for one Health Department held super 
visor and for the nurses working in 
North Dallas districts. The field super- 
visor and the public health nurses serv- 
ing still another district of the city 
have headquarters in Texan Courts, a 
750-unit temporary war housing devel 
opment. This plan works very satis 
factorily. Time that the nurses _pre- 
viously spent traveling to and from 
the Health Department offices in the 
heart of the city is now used to in- 
tensify public health nursing services 
in the housing developments as well as 
in the surrounding neighborhoods. 
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- 
tatt members of 


of the City of Dalla 


j ouing space tor aistrict pubdlic 
\llotting 5 1 publ 

health nursing offices not only has been 
a factor in extending service from the 


housing 


projects into surrounding 
neighborhoods (which we hope in time 
will exert a influence on 
community lite), but has offered much 
needed reliet to the Health Department 
from overcrowded office 


The Department is as much the victim 


tavorable 


conditions. 


ot poor and inadequate housing as any 
other large family with insufficient in 
Many of the Department's 
clinics are still being held in make 
shift quarters over the city, with equip 


come. 


ment moved from one to the other. 
However, the district office plan that 
has been arranged with the Housing 
Authority reduces, in large measure, 
many of the former time-consuming 
inconveniences suffered by the Health 
Department's nursing personnel. 


Nurses and Home Counselors Work 
Together 


An orderly plan for joint Health 
Department-Housing Authority service 
on the days the different clinics meet 
in the projects has been 
worked out between the public health 


housing 


nurse and the Authority’s home coun 
selor. Group demonstrations have been 
one of our most effective teaching 
devices. The instruction plan is devel 
oped beforehand to cover a given num 
ber of weeks, which gives continuity 
whatever 
involved—whether for ex 
pectant-mother child 
health conferences. The nurse and the 


to the course content for 
group Is 


classes or for 


counselor agree as to the responsibility 
each will take for the instruction pe 
riod. The courses cover such topics as 
food budgets; preparation of the family 
meal (with emphasis on methods ot 
preparing foods for the small child); 
attractive arrangements for the dining 
table and tor serving the family meal- 
both for adults and tor the child; prep 
aration of a mother’s time schedule for 
a baby’s care (allowing time for other 
members of the family to enjoy the 
companionship of the mother); ways 
of improvising baby equipment; dress- 
making—including use of patterns, 
techniques for cutting materials, and 
methods of mending, and 
darning; instruction in the normal 
growth and development of the child, 
in child habit-training, and in family 


sew ing, 


relationships centered around the child. 

In those housing developments 
where there are pre-schools, the nurse 
works with the teacher in screening 
out those children who are suspected 
ol having early symptoms or communi 
cable disease; who have physical de 
fects: or who, for any other reason, 


seem to need medical or nursing care. 


After a visit to the home, the parent, 
nurse, and teacher collaborate on any 
plan that seems best for the child's 
well-being and early recover 
Immunization histories are checked 


regularly and each child protected 


against whooping cough, diphtheria, 
and smallpox. 


Medical 


counselors during their visits or con 


conditions noted by the 


terences with project families are re 
ferred to the nurse for suitable action 
and tollow-up. The counselors, in turn, 
also take health information of a gen 
eral nature into the resident's home. 


Project Publications as Health Aids 

Each housing project newsletter car 
ries a schedule of the clinics being held 
at the particular project that the news 
letter serves. The reporter keeps track 
of attendance at the clinics and, if, or 
when, they are not filled up to the 
capacity they can accommodate, the 
newsletter plays up the importance of 
regular medical and nursing supervi 
sion. Timely health topics covered in 
these bulletins include reterences to 
safety measures that should be observed 
in the home and check-lists of what to 
keep in the medicine cabinet and in 
the first-aid kit. Also, the health officer 
supplies the newsletters other timely 
information; for example, news of any 
disease that may be prevalent in the 
city or in the area, together with sug 
gestions tor guarding against it. The 
housing newsletters are used also for 
“Emily 


introduce 
new Health Department public health 
nursing personnel to the residents of 


Post” purposes—t 


the projects. 

Children Participate in Health Drives 
In emergency cases, the residents of 

projects have organized assist in 

health drives. A serious polio epidemic 

threatened in 1946. As an aid in pre 


dise ase, 


venting the spread of this 
children in Cedar Springs Place were 
organized into a junior health patrol. 
They worked under the guidance of 
the manager and an adult advisory 
Simple 


commiuttee. instructions in 


(Continued column |, page 84) 
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GROUNDS MAINTENANCE— 


A Garden Contest Results in Beautified Grounds, 
Reduced Costs, Improved Tenant Relations 


JASPER C. HORNE 
Project Manager 
The ‘Nashville Housing Authorit 


y 


In. relating the story of a garden 
contest that extended over a period ot 
eight months, space limitations will re 
quire that | omit many details. All | 
can do in this article is attempt to give, 
in a condensed torm, a statement ot 
how the contest was conducted. 

[ suppose that most managers have 
learned, as I have, that as far as the 
public is concerned, management per 
formance 1s largely judged on the basis 
ot the general appearance of the prop 
erty under the manager’s supervision. 
It was with this fact uppermost in 
mind that I conceived the idea of a 
project-wide garden contest. During 
one of my daily inspection trips of the 
398-unit development that I manage 
(called Andrew Jackson Courts), 1 was 
somewhat alarmed to find that, while 
the tront areas of homes of most of the 
residents were in fine shape, the rear 
yards were horrible. It was then and 
there | decided that something must 
be done to encourage tenants to take 
more pride in their back yards. Hence, 
the idea of a flower and vegetable 
garden. contest was seized upon. 


How To Do It? 


How could it be done? I must have 
something more than a mere idea. 
Where would the money come trom 
for the prizes? Would my executive 
director approve the plan? Would the 
tenants participate?) Where could | 
find a competent person to conduct 
lectures on gardening? What about 
rules and regulations? Who would do 
the judging? These and _ countles: 
other questions had to be answered 


before launching such a vast under 


taking. 

\s to the money, it suddenly dawned 
upon me that Jackson Courts had 
enough triends who would gladly con 
tribute to its welfare that I should be 
able to get the $500 I wanted for prizes 
if only the right approach were made. 
So I went out to get this amount un 
derwritten by first calling on my ex 
ecutive director, the chairman ot the 
\uthority, and the mayor of the city. 
\ll three responded with _ liberal 
pledges and, best of all, heartily ap 
proved the plan. After this response, 
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all other pledges came easy and within 


a tew days I had the money tor my 
prizes guaranteed 

With this important pre liminary out 
of the way, I immediately announced 
through the project bulletin the launch 
ing of the contest, open to all residents, 
setting forth the amount of the prizes, 
together with the names of the donors, 


1 
giving the amount promised by each 
] 
\lso the few rules and regulations go\ 
cerning the contest were announced 


The response Was most gratiiying. 
Gardening Lectures 


I next made contact with an out 
standing garden editor connected with 
a local daily newspaper, who came out 
and lectured to the tenants on garden 
ing each week for eight weeks—tree 
ot charge. 

A deadline date was set for entering 
the contest. A blank was furnished 





upon which the contestants could indi 


cate which ot the divisions they desired 


to enter. Right here I shall have to 
pass over many of the interesting things 
that tr inspired during the growing sea 
son However, | will say we found it 
necessary to have two periods ol judg 
ing—one in mid-summer and another 


about five weeks later. The reason tot 


judging twice Was to Yive all contest 


ants an equal chance, as some of then 
planted for early flowers and vegeta 


bles, while others tried tor later ones 


Dhe judges were largely men and 
women from the State Farm Extension 
Division and their decisions were final 
Not even the project Manager had any 
knowledge as to who the winners wert 
until the list was turned over by th 
judges. 


\fter the final judging, an evening 


was set for awarding the prizes. Thi 
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awards were made before a large gath- 
ering, consisting of the contestants, 
other tenants, friends, donors, housing 
officials, and the mayor of the city, who 
presented the prizes to the various 
winners. 


Net Results Observed 


1. The general appearance of the 
project, especially of the rear yards, 
increased perhaps 100 per cent. 

2. Cost of maintenance was reduced 
a great deal. 

3. Improvement of tenant and man 
agement relationship was noted. 

4. The contest furnished wholesome 
recreation for adult tenants. 

5. Greater pride was taken in the 
project as a whole by tenants. 

6. Improved living conditions re 
sulted for a large number of tenants 
in that it provided them with vege 
tables grown in their own gardens. 

7. The gardens furnished plenty of 
flowers for home decoration. 

8. Gardens made tenants feel that 
they were living in homes rather than 
just renting apartments. 

9. While not more than a fourth of 
the residents entered the contest, more 
than half of them caught the spirit of 
gardening from the contestants and 
improved their yards without entering 
the formal contest. After all, that was 
what I wanted—improvement. 

What I have done is nothing un 
usual. It can be duplicated in almost 
any project with reasonably fair soil. 


HEALTH-HOUSING— 


(Continued from page 82) 


sanitation were first distributed. The 
children policed garbage disposal areas 
and their own playgrounds and kept 
small children from playing near the 
garbage collection points. Miraculous- 
ly, garbage containers retained lids that 
had never seemed to fit just right be- 
fore and the space around the cans 
became surprisingly free from spilled 
garbage. 

Roseland Homes (650 permanent 
units) has one immunization clinic, 
one mothers’ class, and three “well 
child” conferences each week. Cedar 
Springs (401 permanent units); Wash- 
ing Place (347 permanent units); 
Texan Courts (750 temporary units); 
Frazier Courts (250 permanent units); 
Little Mexico Village (102 permanent 
units); La Reunion (800 temporary 
units); and Mustang Village (641 tem- 
porary units) each have one: immuniza- 
tion and one “well child” conference. 
In addition, mothers’ classes have been 
conducted in Cedar Springs Place, 
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Washington Place, Little Mexico V1! 
lage, and Frazier Courts. 

The “well child” conferences, to 
which are brought babies from one- 
month of age up through the pre- 
school age, are limited to an attendance 
of twelve for each session. The chil- 
dren are seen by appointment only, so 
that each is assured the required time 
for a complete medical examination; 
for instructions to the parent on feed- 
ing and the baby’s development; for 
taking of the child’s weight and meas 
urements; and for administering im- 
munizations suited to the age period 
of the child. Each infant is seen once 
each month during the first eight 
months of its life. Visits are spaced at 
longer intervals, as suggested by the 
doctor, as the child advances in age. 

Each child health conference has a 
qualified pediatrician in attendance. 
Fees for this service are provided from 
maternal and child health funds 
through the Texas State Department 
of Health. Public health nurses in 
attendance are from the staff of the 
City Health Department. 

Immunization clinics for children 
beyond the pre-school age and for 
adults are conducted by City Health 
Department physicians. Here immuni- 
zations and tests are given whenever 
recommended as sound medical proce- 
dure, for protection against typhoid 
fever, smallpox, diphtheria, and whoop- 
ing cough. Tuberculin tests are also 
available to this group on a selective 
basis (as they are also for the younger 
age group). Such tests are given when 
the presence of tuberculosis is known 
or suspected in a family and are ad- 
ministered as an aid in determining 
whether future medical supervision or 
referral to a specialist will be necessary. 


Volume of Service 


Health Department records for the 
last six months of 1946 show that 
within the Authority’s housing devel- 
opments and the neighborhoods imme 
diately contiguous to them, almost 2200 
persons were immunized against one 
or more of the communicable diseases 
mentioned previously; that infants and 
pre-school age children were brought 
to the child health conferences for more 
than 1500 visits; that almost 400 ex- 
pectant mothers attended regular 
classes for group instruction and re- 
ceived public health nursing supervi- 
sion prior to the baby’s birth; that, last, 
but by no means least, over 3200 home 
visits were made by public health 
nurses in the area. 

Looking forward to better health for 
all of the people, the City Health De- 
partment will expand its services as 





community need requires and the 
Housing Authority will continue to en 
courage all of the people living in 
neighborhoods surrounding its housing 
developments to avail themselves of the 
health services provided jointly by the 
Authority and the Health Department. 


NEWS NOTES— 


(Continued from page 79) 


writes that “the Commissioners and 
every employee of the San Francisco 
Housing Authority are, of 
proud of such an outstanding record, 


course, 


and were more than pleased that the 
record was so recognized by the press.” 


PHILADELPHIA 
Maintenance Efficiency Result of 
Large-Scale Housing 

One of the advantages of unihed 
property advantage 
public housing shares with other large- 
scale developments—is that under such 
a system “the entire property is likely 
to be maintained in proper repair, and 
the fact that it is so maintained makes 
the maintenance easier financially.” 
This statement appeared in a recent 
editorial in the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin in which that newspaper com- 
mented favorably on an announcement 
that The Philadelphia Housing Au 
thority was letting contracts for exten- 
sive repairs to some of its properties. 

Conversely, the editorial went on to 
say, multiple ownership “is often held 
largely responsible for the development 
of slums.” Where proper maintenance 
can not be enforced, neglectful owners 
permit their properties to deteriorate 
and eventually a blighted condition 
develops that “can not be cured except 
by tearing down large areas and start 
ing over.” 


ownership — an 


CLEVELAND 
Residents Operate Movies 

In Cleveland, residents of Cedar 
Apartments have bought their own 
movie projector, a 16 mm. machine 
equipped for sound. Feature length 
movies are now shown at the com- 
munity center every Thursday after- 
noon and evening at prices ranging 
from 10 to 15 cents in the afternoon 
and 15 and 25 cents in the evening. 
Initial proceeds will be used to pay 
back the loan for the projector in the 
amount of $468. After the loan is paid 
back, the funds will be used for com- 
munity purposes. 

Good movies, suitable for children 
as well as for adults, will be featured 
from among the most current pictures 
available. A committee of residents 
is now being formed to make the film 
selections. 
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$30 A ROOM RENT HELD UNSOUND 

When federal Housing Expediter Creedon boosted rent 
ceilings on new rental housing to $30 per room per month 
he dramatized the panic and desperation in which privat: 
enterprise finds itself in bucking a hopeless housing situa 
tron. 

Who will supply the equity money for the excessive 
housing costs that now prevail? Anyone who would do so 
should have his head examined. Institutional funds will be 
available for mortgage financing up to 80 or 90 per cent 
of cost simply because the government guarantees interest 
and principal, which puts government in the position of 
holding the bag financially. 

The Creedon plan for private enterprise will fail because 
a rental of $30 per room is double the long-range, stabilized, 
ability-to-pay rent figure for self liquidation. Even though 
the 10 or 20 per cent equity money is forthcoming through 
allocation to sub-contractors, etc., it still means government 
will hold the bag because of certain default in debt service. 

Even though the program is designed to aid only the rich 
tenant, it is unsound financially and will do great discredit 
to private enterprise by failure in its ability to give sub 
stantial relief in the housing crisis. 

So long as government must hold the bag on new rental 
housing at current costs, why not set up a program that 
aids the greatest number of people in the average incomé 
classes? 

Rentals will stabilize at about $15 per room per month, 
which will be the top figure at which safe mortgage 
amortization schedules can be set up for private industry. 
So if government would offer private enterprise a plan for 
subsidizing the difference between $15 per room per month 
rental, and the cost of self-lliquidation plus a reasonable 
profit for equity capital, a decent housing program can go 
forward. 

Government should take notice also of trade association 
activity in the building materials industry to create supply 
bottlenecks in order to boost prices. 

In the meantime reasonable rent ceilings should be re 
tained on old rental housing to save the entire building 
industry from again going into bankruptcy. 

Controls should be retained until supply catches up with 
demand. We have already seen too much harm to our 
economy through throwing controls out the window before 
a balance has been reached in supply and demand. 

Private enterprise should recognize its limitations—then 
we can ease our housing crisis. 


]. Frank Lindsey, Realtor, Chicago 


NONPROFIT CORPORATION ORGANIZED FOR 
COOPERATIVE, MODERATE-COST SALES HOUSING 

The nonprofit housing corporation on whose letterhead 
this is written (Community Homes, Inc., Hollywood, Cali 
fornia) has been organized for a year. As you can see, | 
am Treasurer and am also Chairman of the Finance Com 
mittee. Over $300,000 has been raised to buy 106 acres of 
excellent land, open an office, employ a staff of two, engage 
legal counsel and architects. Site plans and house designs 
are agreed upon and we are ready to go. It should be 
mentioned that we plan to build 280 homes, commercial 
and community facilities, a central park, and finder parks 
extending into each of twenty blocks. 
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All we need at this time is the money for construction. 
We have applied for FHA insurance under Title 608, as we 
are determined to obtain one loan for the entire job, to 
keep this as a mutual ownership community. However, 
John McGovern, local FHA administrator, has stated’ that 
608 does not apply to single houses, by administrative 
ruling, although the act says it may apply. We plan to 
take this up with Foley. 

We want 80 or 90 per cent financing, for twenty-five or 
forty years, at 3'5 per cent if possible—about $3 million. 
We feel we have a gilt-edged security, good land use and 
house design, nonprofit commercial facilities—in short, a 
sound community and investment. Also we want to buy 
more land adjacent and eventually enlarge this commu 
nity to 1000 families. The Los Angeles Board of Education 
has expressed its interest in purchasing some of our land 
and erecting an elementary school. 

Here is a sound plan all the way through. Our full 
membership is already in, our land clear and paid for, and 
our plans complete. Most of our members want to keep 
the monthly cost between $55 and $75 . . . varying accord 
ing to size of home and possible materials used in the 
building of the home. 

When we are under construction, I'll write you a real 
article on what we feel will be an outstanding piece ot 
planning. Charles Bennett of the Los Angeles City Planning 
Commission has helped us a lot. 

Drayton S. Bryant, Los Angeles 


NEWS FROM AUSTRIA 

Each month the Journat comes along and brings me up 
to date on things that are going on in housing. Each month 
I urge myself to write and tell you what I think about it. 
This month I’m doing it. The November issue was received 
only today (February 5) and it seems to me to be the best 
so far. The Journat has developed into a magazine for 
“housers” (and ex-housers) that serves several purposes: it 
stimulates one to think a bit about various phases of hous- 
ing, because the articles are broad enough in their coverage 
to provide something in each issue that one is particularly 
interested in; news of the Association makes an expatriate 
feel that one can pick up where one left off upon return; 
news of publications brings to attention a book or pamphlet 
one sends for; and “Personals” keep one somewhat in 
touch with friends’ activities. All in all, the only thing | 
get from my membership while overseas is the JourNat 
and it’s well worth it! 

I spent seven months in Germany with UNRRA—serving 
first as Executive Assistant to the two Zone Directors (two 
months for one; three months for the second), then two 
months as Deputy Zone Director in the U. S. Zone. In 
February of last year 1 was transferred, at my own request, 
to UNRRA in Austria—and have been here since. For my 
husband (who is stationed here) and me it was a reunion 
after two and a half years of separation—we’d seen each 
other only once in a while between July 45 and February 
46. When my change became permanent, we were, of 
course, delighted. 

Harold has a fascinating job here. He is U.S. Secretary 
of the Allied Commission, Austria. He started the job with 
the first meeting of the Allied Council in August of 1945 
and is still at it. It’s been a tremendously interesting ex- 
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perience—continuous association with the other ‘three oc- 
cupying powers and much to do with representatives of 
other countries and with Austrian officials. It is “graduate” 
work in international administration; the only other com 
parable spot is Berlin. 


My job here has been very interesting. I served as 
liaison officer, on Tracing for the Mission until | June, 
when UNRRA assumed responsibility for the operation of 
a National Tracing Bureau. My staff numbered fourteen 
UNRRA and sixty-five Austrian, the former reduced and 
the latter increased now, to eight and seventy. We handle 
between 1500 and 2000 inquiries a month that are made 
by people all over the world, attempting to locate relatives 
who disappeared during the Nazi regime. We locate and 
put in touch about 500 to 600 people a month; confirm 
the deaths of some 250 a month; and keep on looking for 
the rest. It’s been full of headaches—not enough equip 
ment, difficulties of training personnel, and numerous 
others—but satisfying when we look at the results. A far 
cry tor me from housing—but then, I can’t really claim to 
be a full fledged houser; only an eager one. The job trom 
my standpoint is entirely administration and liaison and 
I enjoy it. 

On business and pleasure I’ve had grand travel oppor 
tunities. Saw all of the major cities and many of the small 
ones in the U.S. Zone of Germany during my seven months 
there. Last spring covered all of the Zones of Austria 
except the Russian, where we do no business. In June, 
drove to Warsaw—via Cracow—to attend an international 
Tracing Conference. Came back via Kielce and Katowice, 
where I saw the ill-famed Auschwitz Concentration Camp. 
In July, Harold and I drove through the Austrian Tirol 
into Switzerland, visited Zurich, then spent a week at a 
charming spot near St. Moritz. In September, | flew to 
London on UNRRA business. It was revisiting London 
as I spent three weeks there when I first came over. In 
October, Harold and I had another leave: eighteen days 
in Italy: Venice, Leghorn, Pisa, Rome, Naples. We lett 
the car in Naples and went by crash boat to Capri, where 
we spent five heavenly days in the sun. Back to Naples. 
Pompeii, Rome again, Sienna, Florence—and back to 
Vienna. In November, I drove to Budapest from Vienna. 
Only a six-hour trip, but clearance to go comes from the 
Soviets and one gets it only after weeks of waiting. | 
had been asked by the Hungarian Red Cross and the 
UNRRA Mission there to come as a consultant on Tracing. 


Harold and I expect to come home during the summer. 
If his replacement comes when expected, we'll leave here 
in early July; spend perhaps a month in France, Holland, 
and Belgium; put Suzy (the car), So Glosen (a three 
months old cocker spaniel recently acquired), and ourselves 
on a boat—and be in the U.S. by mid-August. We expect 
to spend a couple of weeks in the East; then head for 
California, we hope via Ohio, Chicago, and Texas. We 
shall look around Calitornia a bit; then’ decide where 
we're going to put the next roots down—or rather—wherc 
the roots go down next! 

Life in Vienna for the occupying forces is extremely 
comfortable—and for the Viennese it is extraordinarily 
hard. Housing-wise the Viennese are in better shape than 
many cities of Europe—but not good. Shortages of supplies 
for repair prevent many places from becoming habitable. 
Sull lots of windows out—no glass—and fuel is frighttully 
short. This with a temperature that has hovered around 
and below freezing for six weeks. It's been down around 
5 to 10 a good part of the time. Not enough to eat means 
the people have little resistance to disease—and the in 
cidence of illness and death is very high. 
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Most of Europe—certainly Germany, Austria, and Poland 

seems to be in such desperate straits one wonders what 
the chances are for the survival of any civilization. Certainly 
if conditions don’t improve during this year, there will 
be a new Social Order in most of Europe. 


Floretta Pomeroy, Vienna 


ENCOURAGEMENT IN FACE OF 
PRESENT HOUSING DISRUPTION 


So happy to learn about Coleman Woodbury’s return 
to NAHO at this very critical period in housing. This 
lends encouragement to a pretty sad and tragic picture at 
the moment of our entire housing economy. 

We need some calm, clear thinking to chart a sound, 
clean-cut course that will lead us safely out into the clear 
followed by straightforward, courageous action! That's the 
challenge. It's a Big Order, a Big Dish, that holds no 
sweets, but rather much bitterness. We can meet the 
challenge only with hard, honest effort. But it’s a must and 
we had better face up to the struggle in store squarely, 
courageously, honestly, and impartially—and like it, for 
the good ot all . . . or else! 

And there must be no “or else.” We can't be fuzzy and 
we can't be too idealistic these are serious, hard-hitting, 
critical days of practical reality. Let's try to rise up, 
transcend factional differences, and resolve our problems 
public and private housers together—into what is for the 
best and for the greatest good for the greatest number. | 
sincerely hope that NAHO will manifest vigorous and 
effective leadership in this direction! 


Raymond A. Voigt, Los Angeles 






























PROVE THAT 


“EASY-TITES” => 


OUTLAST ORDINARY FAUCET WASHERS 6-1o-1 


St; Numerous military installations, hotels, 
* oe schools, etc., have made this test. They have 
a . installed ‘‘EASY-TITE’’ 300 °F. Fabric-rein- 
forced Washers in ‘‘ear-marked"’ faucets, 
placed ordinary washers in an opposite line, then 
noted results over a period. 
“EASY-TITES"' have always outlasted the ordinary 
washers 6-to-1, usually remaining in ‘active service” 
long after the tests were concluded. 
““EASY-TITES,"’ built of DUPONT NEOPRENE, withstand 
extreme high temperatures upwards of 300 F. Fabric- 
reinforced like a tire, they won't split or mush out of 
shape. Install modern ‘‘EASY-TITES" to cut your water 
and fuel bills, reduce labor costs and prolong the life 
of costly fixtures. 
FREE 102-PAGE CATALOG — 
lists over 2,000 ‘SEXAUER' Triple-Wear Replacement Parts 
and patented Precision Tools for maintenance of plumbing 
and heating systems, as advertised in THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST. Write for your free copy. 
J. A. SEXAUER MFG. CO., INC., DEPT. J3, 
2503-5 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK CITY 51. 


SPECIALISTS IN PLUMBING AND HEATING 
MAINTENANCE MATERIALS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
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AVAILABLE FROM NAHO 
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0235. A HOSPITAL PLANS. 
25 cents. 


20 pp. 


Reprint of an article in the September 1946 
Architectural Forum covering the plan for 
redeveloping a large area on Chicago's South 
Side that has been worked out by the plan 
ning staff of the Michael Reese Hospital under 
the direction of Reginald Isaacs. Includes im 
pressive drawings of site and unit plans, as 
well as photographs of existing conditions 
Also contains a financial analysis of the pro 


posed program 


AVAILABLE FROM OTHERS 





NEW FARM HOMES FOR OLD: A 
Study of Rural Public Housing in the 
South, by Rupert B. Vance and Gordon 
W. Blackwell. 1946. 245 pp. $3.00. 
University of Alabama Press, Univer- 
sity of Alabama. 

well-balanced, 


This is a comprehensive, 


carefully documented, and intensely interest 
subsidized 
rural housing program in the United States 


The study of the rural housing program of 


ing account of the first publicly 


the Federal Public Housing Authority was 
nade at the request of FPHA as a joint 
research venture by the Universities of North 


Alabama 

The authors, both sociologists of the Uni 
versity of North Carolina, made a 
tour southern counties in which 385 of th 
315 FPHA rural houses are located: Darling 
ton, South Carolina; Lonoke, Arkansas: Lee 
Mississippi: Thomas, Georgia. Nine out otf 


Carolina and 


study ot 


every ten families rehoused were engaged in 
agriculture. The farm families included whit 
and Negro owner-operators, tenants, croppers 
ind wage hands 


The findings presented are based in part on 


an analysis of office records and in part on 
interviews in the autumn of 1944 with a 50 
per cent sample of occupants in the 385 
dwelling units. 

As a background tor the 

uman factors in rural housing (with whicl 
the body of the study is concerned), there 


discussion of 


s a brief chronological account of govern 


ment in housing and a more detailed out 
line of the rural housing program of FPHA. 


Considerable space is given to outlining 


the procedure by which tamilies came into 
the program. A tarmer who was unable t 


\ 


provide decent housing for himself or for 


his low-income tenant, sharecropper or wage 
hand, made application to the local housing 
iuthority \ careful review was made of 
the economy of the farm and the income ot 
Approval of — the 
ependent upon (1) expert 


the proposed occupant 


ipplication was d 
inion that the farm was a potential eco 


nomic unit capable ot sustaining the family 
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and 


arming sufhcient income to insure pa 














ment of the subsidized rent and (2) judg 
ment ot the local housing authority that t 
applicant tamily was eligible in terms of cer 
tain general qualifications 

Atter approval of an application, tl tarn 
owner conveved an acre of land to the loca 
authorit which constructed house thereon 
and leased it to the f 1 owner te L perio 
or one eal newap trom to ca 
for Sixty ar 

The annua ish rental agreed upon wa 
one-hftth of the tami net mcorme (Ir 
the case ot tamuly * three or mor mun 
dlepn ndents, it wa reduced to one-sixth 
the net income.) In additions farmiln ve 
to be billed b th mthorit for the cost 
value of all unhn xcept iweration, At 
the ume of the study, over 60 cent o 
the houses were enting ) t $¢ 
annually, the cian te il counties falling 
at $60.57 

In the opimor t th nvestigato t 
houses were ittractiy compact, an ivab 
The basic plan Wa 1 Ti room house, wit 
front and back porch. The houses w 
pletely screened anc ver provided wath 
kitchen sink with outsi drain and a= sat 
tary outside toilet Water wa 
a hand pump located in the bach ure 
on the back porch Lhese arrangement ! 
water were so much better than the old tasl 
1oned well that most tamil vere itishies 
All of the houses wert wires ind Orn 
vhat over halt alread had been connect 
with electric lines 

The tarm = tamil ippreciat thes n 
houses but the hope tor tuture mmprovement 
and indicated a willingne to pav additiona 


rent in order to secure them 
Families reported that, with better sanitar 


irrangements, the health ot family member 
| 


had improves Two page howing “befor 


after snapshot ot the 


gest why this may be true 


anc dwelling u 
The new hou 
has served as an incentive to many tamil 
to fix up the interior as well as th ire 
There were some indications that the socia 
status of some families had been ratsec I 

general consensus was that the hou was 


worth the rental payments 


The final chapters are concerned with prob 
lems of administration and public policy. The 
importance of communit upport is stresses 


as well as popular understanding of the goa 


and policies of housing and the need for 
better inspection, maintenance, and educationa 
services Some of the complications in 
rental rather than a purchase program 
farm housing are cogently set forth 

In the opimon of the investigator tl 


most important 
tion has to do with the place of subsidize 
housing in the total field of rural welfat 
On the assumption that it has a place, som 


space 1s given to various proposals as to the 


ency or agencies best qualified to ad 





MMs 





ter such a program and the 


Ipporting irgu 
ments are presented In any event, the 


investigators are of the opimon that the local 


housing authority offer the ORical answe 
t the problem ot how best to medchat tex 
eral authority and support in the local con 


munit 
Lucile W. Reynolds, 
United States 
Department of Agriculture 


BLACK METROPOLIS, by St. Clair 
Drake and Horace Cayton. Introduction 
by Richard Wright. 1945. 809 pp. $5. 


Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York. 
Th Black Metropolis vii M 
l)rak in ( ton writ 1 Chicago rut 
nent a vel De an ther Negro tt 
i ur northern cite t their study depict 
not re th pone rt mn cla n but 
ft 1 generalized analysis ot Negro gra 
tor ettlement, community structure, an 
th ocial interrelauons ot whit ind black 
under conditions ot treedot l i in 
the tudents ot American fit elt t 
i ’ sy principal task ti Amen in 
the twentieth centur to bridge the ha 
retw 1 promise ot democrac amt stl 
tuality ‘ iall n th fh t KK 
ion then th volum ib uy it 
itnbution to the building t the tuture 
\ rea and the tree world 
T} tuc began as an attempt to ana 
blem of juvenile delingu in Chi 
i Black Belt but the re il } itabl 
d to the study of the enure « munity a 
ncdispensable context tor th inalysi 
t oblem ot delinquenc Incidenta thi 
inother volume in that long and a 
hnishes en which owe it xistence 


WPA, which initiated and financed the 


ivch during the depression days. It re 
flects ul ew perspective toward tl Negre 
mM the minoritie developed ’ Gunn 
My rada Amencan Dilemma 
The best review that 1s lhkel to b vrit 
t ot this book 1s already im print in t 
rin vy the sensitive ind penetrating ints 
ducuon which Richard Wright has turt ee 
to the volume He has pointed out not on 
th ri materials in Chicago, accumulates 
through man cal ot painstaking researen 
tl part of many scholars, which mad 
tl tud ot Black Metropolis possible yut 
1as comprehended with keen insight the 
essential meaning of Negro tsolation in ou 
northern cities ind indeed ot ur who 
olicy toward racial and ethnx unoritie 
ind just what this pol can to " 


civilization 


He pomts out what the authors do ent 
mvincingly, that the epic of the Negro in 
t! great cities of the north in mecnlent 
in the drama of the mse of an industrial 


civilization with its accompanying urbaniza 


tion, social stratihcation, and secularization o 
if He grasps the pathos of the Negro 
truggl to be tree the corresponding ul 
difference of the white community to the 


existence ot the Negro, and th mtempt it 


i wr the Negro as a personalit m att 
tude which Negroes describe in a peculiar 
hitting phrase when the av that the whit 


1 


" people cheap 


The evolution of Black Metropoli vhi 
Drak and =Cayton = trace uccinet the 
tory of the transition of Chicago trom a 
lac refuge for the slave fleecing tre 
the muith to the cene ot blood riot hort 
after the first World War It 1 the tor 
* the development of a aty within a at 
with all of the orgamzational and institu 
nonal proliferation that a settlement of ove 
300,000 people generates It as the t 

the transition of the masse #t the Negroe 








from dole domestic 
skilled industrial workers struggling to find 
their place in an expanding economy. It is 
the story also of the rise of race conscious 
ness and ot 
conflict. 


servants to militant, 


race conflict merging into class 


What is most characteristic of Black 
Metropolis in Chicago, as elsewhere in th 
North, is the relative completeness of its 
segregation and social isolation trom the 


larger white world. Drake and Cayton have 
succeeded in revealing the characteristics of 
the teeming life of the masses of humanit 
compelled to live within these invisible, but 
none the less impenetrable, walls 

The pressure which Negroes exert against 
the color line and the resistance they en 
counter constitute the central theme of the 
book. The authors break down the struggl 
into its essential elements. Of these, finding 
a place to live; getting a job; the quest for 
security, for education, for 
vancement, tor 


leisure, for ad 
citizenship, and tor the elemen 
that go with being in _ politics, 
in the protessions, and a human being are 
the important aspects. Individual and com 
munity lite, they find, revolve around (1) 
Staying Alive: (2) Having a Good Time; 
(3) Praising God; (4) Getting Ahead; (5) 
Advancing the Race. Although the Negro in 
Chicago has made progress in al 
of these respects, he is still far from the goal 


tary qualines 


notable 


Although a tew can rise to eminence com 


parable to that achieved by whites, in busi- 


ness, in other occupations, even these few 
are not accorded social equality and do not 
achieve that full measure of the promise of 
democracy which holds out to most men the 


hope ot having their merit as individuals 
recog nizec And as tor the 
into the Black Belt, the 


what an 


masses, herded 
authors show to 
appalling degree they suffer from 

slums, discases, delinquet and crime; trom 
lack of recreation; from interior public serv- 
education, sanitar\ 


Ices, including Services, 


and poiang: and from economic exploitation 


They show also the variegated, colorful 
pattern ot the culture that has taken root in 
the Black Belt—the great variety of religious 
sects; the cross-currents of intellectual and 
social movements; the gambling, the vice, 
the art; and the thousands of clubs, lodges, 
and assogatons through which the Negro 
seeks to compensate for the trustration hx 
suffers through exclusion trom the white so 
cial world. The authors recognize that de 
spite the bleakness of lite in the Black Belt 
and the crippling effects of isolation, which 
prevent the Negro from sharing the full spirit 
ot American civilization, the Northern Black 
Belt stands in sharp contrast to the remnants 
of the slave order under which Negroes still 
live in the south. Upon this slender margin 
ot the progress they have made, the in 
habitants ot Black Metropolis build their hopes 
tor the tuture. In this their greatest obstacle 
is not their essential conflict with whites but 
a relative absence of contact 


The outlook tor the future would be more 
promising than it is if the white community 
were to begin to understand that the Negro 
has taken the promises of democracy seri 
ously and wants his rights as a citizen and 
as a man. The realities of life are the most 
incredible things of all. “Black Metropolis 
has made these realities more inte.ligible and 
more accessible. 

Louis Wirth, 
President, American 
Council on Race Relations 


Review reprinted 
from New York Times 
November 4, 1945 





STATE-LOCAL RELATIONS: Report 
of the Committee on State-Local Rela- 
tions. 1946. 228 pp. $3.50. Council of 
State Governments, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Ill. 

Two vears of work. under the direction 
ot Morton Grodzins went into preparation of 
this report of state-local relations as they 
actually exist and as they can be improved. 
As a means of strengthening local units of 
government and improving state supervision 


ot local affairs, the report calls upon states 


to: (1) grant greater powers to local units: 


2) subject these powers to flexible — state 
idministrative supervision; (3) assist local 
ities to secure stable and adequate revenues; 
ind (4) foster the enlargement and consolida- 


tion of overlapping local governments 


HOMEMAKER SERVICE: A Method 
of Child Care. United States Children’s 
Bureau, Publication 296. 1946. 36 pp. 
10 cents. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Describes service with which housing 


management personnel should be familiar 

whereby local social agencies provide home- 
maker service on either a full- or part-time 
basis for families where the mother is either 
absent from the home or unable to carr 


out her household responsibilities. 


A NATIONAL SURVEY OF VET- 
ERANS’ HOUSING PLANS AND 
PRESENT ACCOMMODATIONS AS 
OF JUNE 1946. Statistics Bulletin No. 7. 


November 1946. National Housing 
Agency, Office of the Administrator, 


Statistics and Analysis Branch, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Analyzes and amplities the figures released 
by the Bureau of the Census last September 
covering sample survevs of housing needs and 
other characteristics of nearly 12 million vet 
erans. Makes it clear, in view of the many 
conflicting interpretations of those figures that 
“a large number of veterans are extremely 
optimistic as to their ability to buy or build 
a house in the current market.” For example: 
1,150,000 veterans indicated that they planned 
to build or buy a house within the year even 
it current prices. However, only 38 per cent 
of them said they could pay $6000 or over 
12 per cent could pay $8000 and 
over. At the same time. under the Wyatt 


program, the dividing line for new sales hous- 


and only 


ing was $7500. 

Also, shows the continuing trend of farm 
migration and its relation to urban 
Although 
ibout 20 per cent of the armed forces in 


to-city 
congestion and the housing shortage. 
June 1944 came from farms, only 12 per cent 
# the veterans as of June 1946 were living 


in farm dwelling units 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE TO STUDY AND SUR- 
VEY PROBLEMS OF SMALL BUSI- 
NESS ENTERPRISES, UNITED 
STATES SENATE. Part 99: Proposed 
Removal of Government Controls over 
Housing Construction and Related In- 
dustries. December 11, 12, 13, and 18, 
1946. pp. 11039-11322. United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington 


25, D. C. 


The text of the hearings before the Stéwart 
subcommittee in December. Includes the 


statements by Housing Expediter Creedon, 


NHA Administrator Foley, OTC Adminis 
trator Fleming, as well as statements by 
numerous industry, labor, and veterans or 


ganizations 





MINIMUM CONSTRUCTION RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR ONE AND TWO 
FAMILY DWELLINGS, DATED MAY 
1, 1946. 30 pp. State of New Jersey 
Department of Economic Development, 
Division of Planning and Engineering, 
520 East State Street, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 

A model code drawn up by a committe: 
voluntaril 
Department of 
Development and presented as a suggestion 
to municipalities in the state in the hope 
that they will adopt it “so that flight to their 
territory by irresponsible l 


of experts working under the 


direction ot the Econom 


builders will be 
discouraged.” The code 1s so arranged that, 
where new materials “have been approved 
for safe and sound construction, they might 
be used 1n the construction ot one and two 


tamily houses in the state 


A CHECK LIST FOR THE REVIEW 
OF LOCAL SUBDIVISION CON- 
TROLS. NHA Technical Series No. 1. 
January 1947. 43 pp. plano. National 
Housing Agency, Social Security Build- 
ing, Washington 25, D. C. 

“Properly employed, ontrol 


will provide standards ot subdivision design 


subdivision 


and site preparation that can result in im- 


proved quality of new developments without 


increasing the cost of housing to the occu 
pant.”’ Containing recomme nded practices in 
the design and layout of subdivisions and 


methods — for subdivision 


problems, this check list can be used for 


treating = specific 
reviewing both state and local regulations in 
this field 


SEGREGATION: Color Pattern from 
the Past—Our Struggle to Wipe It Out. 
Twelfth in Calling America series of spe- 
cial numbers of Survey Graphic. Janu- 
ary 1947. 128 pp. 60 cents. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19th Street, 
New York City 3. 

This special issue on the problem of racial 
minorities “does more than trace its roots 
in our history and tally up its costs in mone} 
and life and good will among men. In sur- 
veying advances and setbacks in our own 
generation, it delineates how and where citi- 


zens and communities, educational institu- 
tions and social organizations, have taken 
hold—and can if they will Among 


the contributors, who write from first-hand 
Louis Wirth, Carey McWil- 
Weaver, Edwin R. Embree, 
Loren Miller, and Joseph 
Negro housing problems are treatec 
North 


experience, are 
hams, Robert (¢ 
Charles G. Bolte, 
Curran 
in some detail in Dr. Weaver's paper, 
ern Ways. 


RADIO—HOW, WHEN, AND WHY 
TO USE IT, by Beatrice K. Tolleris. 
1947. $1.00 (reduced rates in quantities 
of ten or more). National Publicity 
Council, 130 East 22nd Street, New York 
City 10. 

Designed to help the community agency 
to decide when to use radio broadcasting as 
a publicity medium, this newest book in 
the how-to-do-it series analyzes different types 
of programs and sets down practical pointers 
for applying for station time, program plan- 
ning and production, and building a listen- 
ing audience 

The how -to-do-it series reterred to 1s 


a group 


£ pamphlets dealing with publicit 
and public relations techniques. They cover 
speech-making, exhibits, working with news 


papers, bulletins, use of photographs and 
slides, publication of annual reports, etc The 


JouRNAL plans to feature this series in a fu 


] 


scale article later in the vear 
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VIRGINIA HEDGES— 
(Continued from page 76) 

the held of public housing continued 

from that point as follows: 

“Assistant Leasing and Occupancy 
Adviser in FPHA Regional Office in 
Cleveland; then I came to the Housing 
Authority of the City of Los Angeles 
in 1943 and have managed two aided 
developments, worked as Assistant 
Management Supervisor for one year 
with this Authority, and have been 
Manager of Ramona Gardens since 
June 1945 to the present time. Ramona 
Gardens was the first housing develop 
ment built in Los Angeles and has 
been low income since its initial occu 
pancy in 194] under PL-412. At this 
project there are 610 apartments. 

“I should like to make this state 
ment: that the National Association of 
Housing Officials offers one of the best 
professional opportunities available for 
the advancement of administrative prac 
tices in public housing. In the achieve 
ment of this objective, the local chapter 
offers a time and place opportunity for 
all employees to meet and discuss com 
mon problems and techniques. The 
local chapter has a very real function 
and responsibility in bringing to its 
members information and training. The 
National Association, with continued 
efforts in the direction of training and 
improving administrative practices, can 
be one of the most influential imple- 
ments in making the field of public 
housing a recognized profession.” 


UNION COOP— 

(Continued from page 64) 
has five rooms, a full basement with a 
coal-fired furnace, and a second floor 
that can be finished later to provide 
additional bedrooms. 


The principal lesson to be gained 
from the experience at Front Royal, 
according to the corporation, is that 
“only through cooperative action and 
through various forms of nonprofit 
housing organizations created by the 
people themselves can wage earners to- 
day hope to get a better break in ob- 
taining good, durable homes.” 


For more information on the Front 
Royal housing enterprise, see the pub- 
lication listed on page 22 of the Jan- 
uary 1947 Journac: “Housing in Front 
Royal, Virginia.” That work represents 
a pilot study by ten university students 
ot the housing market in Front Royal 
and of the economic forces that shape 
the community's development, particu- 
larly with respect to housing. In addi- 
tion to the facts about Front Royal, it 
presents an overall pattern for similar 
studies. 


March, 1947 








The following changes should be made in the 1946-47 Housing Directory 
distributed by NAHO late last year. The changes cover the period between 
August 1946 and March 1, 1947. Hereafter, the Journal will carry a month 
ly listing. Please notify the Journal of new personnel or addresses. 





Page 1 of the Directory cover principal staff members of the central offices ot the Nationa 
Housing Agency. At the time the Directory was published in 1946, these offices served both 
NHA and the Housing Expediter. Under a January 22, 1947 Executive Order, this consolidation 


of staff was discontinued. Organization charts for the two separate agencies are currently undet 


preparation and will be distributed with the April Journat; also a listing of principal staff mem 
bers of the two agencies will be distributed as a substitution for page 1 of the Director 
Page Agency . Changes and Additions 
2 Federal Public Housing Au- Special Assistant (Veterans Housing): Leland Barrows; 
thority—Central Office General Counsel: Philip M. Glick 
7 National Housing Agency Region VI: Room 332, 821 Market Street, San Francisco 
Regional Offices 3, California 
9 Federal Public Housing Au- Region V: 725 Texas and Pacific Passenger Building 
thority—Regional Offices Phone: 35361 
10 Federal Public Housing Au- Region I—Regional Counsel: Lewis B. Woodson: Region 
thority—Regional Offices I1I—Assistant Regional Director for Project Management 
Chart John D. Lange; Region V—Assistant Regional Director 


for Project Management: Warren A. Gilbert 
Add: EUREKA, HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE CITY 


31 County and Municipal Agen- 


cres—California OF. Executive Direct James M. Hiler, Eureka, Cali 
fornia 
Commissioners: Meredith Johnston, Chairman John 


Langer, Vice-Chairman; John Cox 
son; Fred Thevenin 
37 County and Municipal Agen- Add: ENFIELD, THE HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THI 
cies—Connecticut TOWN OI Elliott I. Peterson, Town Build- 
ing, Thompsonville, Connecticut 
Elliott I. Peterson, Chairman: The Rev- 
erend E. Dent Lackey, Secretary Pro Tem 


yer, Jr.; James Hender 


( hat man 


Commissioners 


43 Rome, Housing Authority of Executive Director: M. I. Frost; Mailing Addr P.O 
the City of Box 382, Rome, Georgia 
44 County and Municipal Agen- Add: CUMBERLAND COUNTY HOUSING AUTHOR- 


ces—Illinois ITY (1946). Commissioners: Pearl Dillier: Fred 
George Jacobson: Vernon Lawrence: E. B. Cutts 


Wylde; 


45 Decatur Housing Authorit Executive Director and Secretary-Treasurer: Paul Smallwood 


45 County and Municipal Agen- Add 


KANKAKEE COUNTY HOUSING AUTHORITY 
cies—Tllinois (1946). Commissioner Louis Beckman, Jr: Percy 
Loiselle; Armand &. Hanshaw; Charles Eatwist Wil 


liam H. Maitland 

Insert address: Mary Alice Lane Dormitories, Park Avenue, 
Houlton, Maine 

Camp Commander's Cottage, State Arsenal Property, Fram- 
ingham, Massachusetts; Mailing Address: P. O. Box 165, 
Framingham, Massachusetts 

739 South National, Springfield, Missouri 


A 


Houlton Housing Authorits 


53 Framingham 
thority 


Housing Au- 


58 Springfield Housing Author 
ity 
63 Newark, Housing Executive Director: Dr. Carl A. Baccaro; Commissioners 
of the City of The Reverend William P. Hayes, Chairman; Charles B. 
Schubert, Vice-Chairman; Arthur O. White, Treasurer 
Alexander Matturri; Albert Borok 
68 County and Municipal Agen Add: ASHTABULA METROPOLITAN HOUSING AU 
ces Ohio THORITY Director Donald Lubahn, 5511 Fort Ave- 
nue, Ashtabula, Ohio. Commissioners: Harold E. Foster, 
Chairman; M. J. Eddy, Vice-Chairman: Charles W. 
Collier: H. E. Gordon: Clyde L. Shaylor 
68 County and Municipal Agen Add: CANTON METROPOLITAN HOUSING AUTHOR- 
cies—Ohio ITY. Chairman: |]. Edwin Witmer, 1215 Wertz Avenue, 
Canton, Ohio 
Commissioners: |. Edwin Witmer, Chairman; Clay fF 
Hunter, Vice-Chairman; Miss Lillian C. Goodman, Secre- 
tary; Elden | Assistant Secretary; fF J. 
Laughran 
Vice-Chairman: A. I. Davey, Jr 


Authorit 


Shortridge, 


69 Cleveland Metropolitan Hous 
ing Authority 
69 E€ounty and Municipal Agen Add: MANSFIELD METROPOLITAN HOUSING AU- 
c1es—Ohio THORITY. Director 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Commissioners: W. B. Ford, Chairman; Car! H. Stander; 
George C. Kyle; Earl A. McFarland 
(Continued on page 90) 


Henry G. Brunner, City Hall, 
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Page Agency Ch 


anges and Additions 











69 County and Municipal Agen- Add: RITTMAN METROPOLITAN HOUSING AUTHOR- 
cies—Ohio ITY (1947). Charm Kenneth W. Osborne. 59 Fourt 
Street, Rittman, Ohio. Phone: 101 (City Hall Phon 
70 Toledo Metropolitan Housing 2019 Jefferson Ave Tol , Ohi 
Authority 
72 Delaware Count Housing Secretai ad Executive Dis Harrison M. Wi JOSEPH P. TUFTS 
\uthority Wake Road, Uplan Cl Pennsylvania : signees t Ma . Reg ' 
Phone: Chester 8148 Housing er to er | " in 
Commi ers: C. Neville Agnew replaces Marcus | Da th The 7 Housing ¢ 
man. Housing Program: PWA (1) 50 671 | »() i ‘ yg t f 
WP (1) 100; WT (2) 300 (one th M t 
\ me rt rl hen 
sy : N teg il R 
3 Philadelphia, Redeveloy Ex . M. Walk é, 2 
; : ta Nat H iz Ag 
Authority of the Cit . > 
" Keg \ t g Reg 1 
County and Municipal Ag Ack PITTSBURGH REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORI ‘ H ' 
cu Penn la ( Da I Lawret ( Ha Pitt g Ya Ka ( 
Commis , Da | ‘ ( Wi W Re W 
\ Stewart: Edgar J. Kauttmar John | P | it War Ma 
\ B. Van Bust ' ‘ ieee 
88 Milwaukee, Housing Auth Acting Executi 1) R I Ex g f g I 
ity of the City of t Director ) ‘ 
Unofficial National Ag Add: NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR BETTER HOUS- gh H ZA 
INC 1933 ictivates 1 President: Claret W \ at Ex Dn 
Beat Ir.. 176 West Ac Str ( go 3, Ihr i Char ; M 
P/ Franklin 7738 pa, V Ex Mr. Chat 
Officers end B G ( W. Beatty, Jr NHA staff g jou - 
| i Henr \. Gu Sec Treasure J . 
\. Fugard; J M. | George W. Nes " Ka 
National Ass " Of M bi Ma Ir 
Estate Boar 
‘| National Coun H Na i eC! g ( H g A DAVID L. KBOOTE 
Ass tl ion Ex iti 
N S 
] Nation Hon ul P D ] W S 7/ Massat y 
Jwners Foundation K \ Mr. K 
Produc Council, In FE. s \ H t t G ral ( 
X H 
Uni States Saving ( ’ fie ( M n | <i 7 
Leag OF W W. McA Ra M ; 
S Vice-P Mr. A 
Virginia Associatior t R Glen R ‘ \ im Rec ( 
developme nd H ind He g Aut ( eron \ H ) St 1) 
\ut itt St t | m Alex Inia, Virg i K 
Offi G U. R ds. President: I \ ia 
\ i it: G ge W. Pr J Sec g 
Ss Ur ial ¢ nt nd M \ CHICAGO) SOUTH SIDE PLANNING BOARD 
i g I i ( Exect D Robs FE. Garrigan, 2018 GUNNAR MYKLAND 
( \ ( g f | ( y I) t © 
2262 H 
rect ( H Heald, Cha a g Nat g 
I Cha B. I I R ’ \ ( . ( 9 M 
J. Ca J Earl B. Di Fe 1 F. Ma Mf Ex 
John P. Mentzer: At he Reverend 1 \ N 
J. R . HB. Se W S. Townsend { g Ag 
Unofficial ¢ ind M \ MISSOURI—(ST. LOUIS) CITIZENS’ COUNCII : } 
inal Ag M ON HOUSING AND COMMUNITY PLANNING, IN( 
( Dr. E. Paul $ ter, $26 North Union | F 
St. Louis, M ¥ , “a 
Of Dr. E. P Ss 7 an; Dr. Katheri 4 
Rac Vice-Chai M Ing B J V 1 ~ 
( Mrs. S Smith, Secretary-Trea = £ Saati 
55 Detrot—LHA C M g ( | sere 
XK 
s Detroit—LHA Park Manag \ Mi G. LYLE BELSLEY 
Addition gn \ \ 
Nat H ge <Ag 
l¢ Linden-—Mutual Winh Manag Lx e Brickman, Roos iza, W n 
P \ den, New Jers This project should b ' Peis a P 
ge 168 r WINFIELD TOWNSHIP n “i 
190 Chest FPHA |} g ‘ s be » lox thorit g 
Hon un Dela County H g Autho ( RALPH W. HARKINS 
H al iS anager! t S 
191 Delaware Cor FPHA I s be ins d to local authorit lanagement > H g A 
Upland 1 und Delaware County Housing Authority. Manager ( g g M R 
Bernard M. Burke, 5 Wake Road, lL ( 1) ‘ y 
nsvivania M H \ 
196 Wavne—FPHA Hig P ct been tral » local at nage ot a 2 
Homes under Delaware Coun Housing Aut! Edw G : - : , 
McGowan remains as inag (Continued column 5, page 91) 
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Be oc OAR le er a ee 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE not otherwise provided. For further detail 
and application blanks, address Lent D 
A15, ECONOMISTS — WASHING- Upson, director, National Training School 
I 
TON, FOREIGN POSTS for Public Service, 5229 Cass Avenue, De 
Federal agencies have openings for eco- troit 2, Michigan 
nomists to be in full charge of nomi . ‘ 
pi o aes University of Denver Department of 
research programs, responsible for 


initiating, 
planning, directing, and reviewing highly 
complex economic programs with little or no 
technical supervision. Positions in Washing 
ton require background in such fields as trans- 
portation, public utilities, labor 
banking, finance, international 

studies, agricultural economics. Foreign serv- 
ice positions call for “‘unique qualifications 
gained through travel and study in foreign 
countries, knowledge of agricultural problems 
and conditions in foreign countries, and abil- 
ity (including knowledge of foreign language) 
to deal with foreign nationals.” Further in- 
formation and application forms (form 57, 
card form 5001-ABC, and veterans preference 
form 14) can be obtained from the United 
States Civil Service Commission, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C Civil Service regional 
offices; and, in that do not have re- 
gional offices, from first- or second-class post 
offices. Refer to Examining Circular EC-13, 
issued February 11, 1947 

Salary $7102 to $9975. 


economics, 
trade, price 


trom 
cies 


Al6, STATISTICIANS — WASHING- 
TON 

To fill positions in various federal agencies. 
Must have had progressively responsible ex- 


perience in statistical research in one or more 
fields, such as: economics, sociology. pubic 
health, agriculture, public administration, 
biology, social service administration, engi- 


neering, psychology, etc. To be in full charge 
of statistical research programs, responsible 
for initiating, planning, directing, and _ re- 
viewing highly complex statistical studies with 
lite or no technical supervision. Further 
information and application forms (form 57, 


card form 5001-ABC, and veterans prefer- 
ence form 14) can be obtained from the 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington 25, D. C.; from Civil Service 
regional offices; and, in cities that do not 
have regional ofhces, from first- or second- 
class post offices. Refer to Examining Cir- 
cular EC-14, issued February 11, 1947. 


Salary $5905 to $9975. 


UNIVERSITY FELLOWSHIPS 


National Training School for Public 
Service 
is offering ten or more William Volker 


Fellowships in citizen leadership and public 
administration for the year September 1947 
through August 1948. Open to male grad- 
uate students, the fellowships combine aca- 
demic courses leading to the degree of Master 
of Public Administration at the School of 
Public Affairs of Wayne University with a 
year of concurrent field work under the 
supervision of the Detroit Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research. Aim of the program is to 
train men of exceptional ability for profes- 
sional service with citizen agencies concerned 
with government; for effective participation 
in community action and practical politics; 
and for administrative positions in public 
service. 
Stipend—$1200, 


plus tuition and fees if 


March, 1947 


Government Management 


announces ten one-year graduate tellowshy 
starung September 15, to men and women ot 
superior ability, preferably with undergrad 
uate training in political science, economics, 


staus 
May |! 


leading to 


public administration, accounting, and 
tics. Applications must be 
Combines an 


made b 
academic program 
Master of Science in 
Management with three 
requiring the 
ment. 
Supend—$1200 The regular 

$480 for the four quarters will be 
For information and applications, 
The Director, Department of 


degree of Government 
months of field work 
appraisal of a unit of govern 
tuition ol 
charged 
write to 


Government 


Management, University of Denver, 1425 
Cleveland Place, Denver Colorado 
Radcliffe College 

offers a limited number of graduate fellow 
ships 1n management training to young wom 
en interested in personnel work and other 
branches of administration. Starting August 
25, the course covers seven months of class 
instruction and three months of fullume ag 
prentice work in business, government, and 


other organizations. 

The fellowships cover all or part of the 
$550 tuition fee. For catalog and further in 
formation, apply to T. North Whitehead, 
Management Training Program, Radcliffe 


College, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


W15, Male, 54 years—HOUSING 
MANAGEMENT, PROJECT  SERV- 
ICES 


Past three years with FPHA, now as hous 
ing manager; two years’ domestic and foreign 
service with American Red Cross, first in 
public relations and finally as field director; 
year as university instructor; eight and a half 
years as supervisor in Department of Agricul 
ture; ten years in educational work as high 
school principal and superintendent and with 


state adult education program. Education 
A.B. history; M.A. money and banking, labor 
problems. 

W116, Female, 23 ycears—MANAGE- 


MENT ASSISTANT 

One year as executive director « 
agency operating a group work program for 
400 girls from six to sixteen years of age; 
two semesters of field work at public housing 
community center in connection with univer- 
sity studies. Interested in continuing in 
housing field. Education—M.A. group work. 


f a social 


W17, Male, 26 years—MAN AGEMENT 
ASSISTANT, HOUSING MANAGER 

Graduate student in social work specializing 
in public housing administration wants to 
continue in housing field upon receipt of 
M.S.S.W. degree in May 1947. Now doing 
major field work with local housing author- 
itv. Has had experience in group and 
work with a 
research 


case 


fields, as well as work social 


bureau. 


PERSONALS— 


(Continued from page YU) 
Assistant) Supervisor ma ul S ti 
istant manager am manager t i ot 
) Authority's pr ct ind as Acting Dh 
tor {t Management and Acting Administrat 
wing Dr. Bryn |. Hovae resignatniol! 
tl \uthorit Administrator in 1944. I 
g 1945, Mr. Harkins took a leave of 
“ rves verseas with UNRRA 
MRS. BLANCHE KOFFLER 
new Executive Direct Pul 
I ng Assocation ot Chicag Mrs. Koff 
Chicago trom New York ¢ ut 
ir ago, having worked ther ( 
Abra everal ar 
ALEXANDER L. CROSBY 
mer Executive Director ot the Nationa 
Public Housing Conference, is th suthor t 
an article in the March issue of The American 
Mercury titled “The Real Estate Lobb Mr 
Crosby cites facts and figures to indicate th 
power that the National Association of Rea 
Estate Boards and its afhliates have over Con 
gressional acuon. He credits the lobby with 
killing the Wyatt program, the Wagner-Ellen 
der-Tatt bill, and expansion of the USHA 
program; also with the resignation of Nathan 
Straus and ilmost every other head the 
public housing program He says that the 
obby is one of the most effective pressure 
grou in Washington and that “it era 
tions affect every American tamily that ha 
root over its head 
EDMUND H. WOOLRYCH 
has accepted a position with the Bismarck 
North Dakota) Veterans Homeowners Co 
yperative Association, Inc., as a full-tume man 


ive 


r to expedite financing 


and construction 


homes for 125 members of the Association on 


and owned cooperatively by the grou, 
in the next weck or two, Mr Woolr 
leave his present position as Associat 
visor of Village Propertic Tennessee 
Authority, Shefheld, Alabama, to b 


n 


ew ob 


With 

h will 
¢ Super 

Valle 








MEMBERSHIP 
INFORMATION 
Individual Active 
Individual Associate 
Individual — Junior 
comes under $2409) 


Sustaining ..... 
and upward 


the member. 


Agency—dues are based on the 
units 
owned by a public housing 
agency, starting at $20 as the 


number of dwelling 


minimum. 


Complete details available 


on re quest. 


Active 
(for those with annual in- 


in multiples 
of $25, at the option of 


$10 
5 


5 
25 
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NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 





FIFI E IAF fF 


--- THIS IS ALL 


YOU NEED... 


Not Weight 1 Pound 





FOR HOUSEHOLD 
,.. “NO INousTRIAL US® 
*S - Stverfish . Contipede® 
" f 


Moliegode? 


“93 - Fleas 


for SAFE, EFFECTIVE EXTERMINATION 


of ROACHES inp 


Housing projects, multiple dwellings, institutions 
and public buildings can do a thorough extermina- 
*tion of apapdatesaed ane the easy, safe ARFAX way. 
No special! personnel training or expensive equip- 
ment is necessary. Anyone can effectively use ARFAX 
with a good dust gun. 

ARFAX is a new, non-toxic sensationally 
effective insecticide powder containing Piperonyl 
Cyclohexenone—the active killing ingredient. It is 
non-poisonous to humans and pets. It can be used 
with safety in inhabited dwellings. Yet, ARFAX 
kills cold-blooded insects by contact. 

This insecticide works with amazing speed. When 
ARFAX is dusted into infected areas the insects are 


ANTS, FLEAS, WATER BUGS, SILVERFISH, 


OTHER COLD-BLOODED INSECTS 


quickly flushed into the open, become paralyzed, 
and die. It has extra residual properties. Any cf the 
powder left in cracks or hard-to-reach roach refuges 
provides effective control against re-infestation for 
long periods. When a thorough ARFAX treatment 
has been completed, routine check-dusting is all 
that is necessary for pest control. 

ARFAX is economical to use. A little goes a long 
way. Lick the roach problem the safe, economical 
ARFAX way. A short demonstration will prove the 
effectiveness of ARFAX. 

Complete satisfaction guaranteed or purchase 
price refunded. Mail the coupon below for sample 


ARFAX Div., Fairfield Laboratories, Inc., Plainfield, N. J. 
Please ship: 


....1-lb. cans ARFAX @ $1.50 ($13.50 per doz.) 

....5-lb. cans ARFAX @ $5.00 

....25-lb. drums ARFAX @ $23.75 

Net 30 days—F.O.B. Destination 

Freight allowance to Miss. River on Western Shipments 
C] Send Bill [J Confirmation will follow 


INSECT KILLER 


=a _— o_o oe ee ee 
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